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Teaching  Shorthand  Reporting  in  the 
Business  Schools 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 

Vice  President,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City 

riTE  field  of  professional  shorthand  is  of  which  are  reported.  Then  there  are  ad- 
constantly  expanding  and  the  demand  for  dresses,  political  speeches,  sermons,  assemblies, 
the  services  of  experts  in  this  field  is  the  meetings  of  commissions,  arbitrations,  in- 
always  greater  than  the  supply.  It  is  one  vestigations,  committees  and  boards  without 
profession  that  is  not  crowded — even  in  these  number  to  be  reported. 

rather  depressing  times.  Apparently  there  The  field  of  court  reporting  is  also  large 
never  will  be  more  really  expert  reporters  and  tremendously  important.  When  we  con- 
than  are  needed.  sider  the  number  of  courts  there  are  in  the 

country  and  the  fact  that  one  or  more  reporters 
Why  Reporters  Are  in  Demand  generally  are  necessary  to  handle  the  reporting 

of  each,  some  idea  of  the  opportunities  for 
A  brief  review  of  the  situation  will  make  it  effective  and  profitable  professional  work  in 
clear  why  there  is  such  a  demand.  America  this  field  is  gained.  The  Congress  of  the 
is  a  country  of  conventions  and  conferences —  United  States  and  the  different  governmental 
business,  industrial,  social,  scientific.  The  activities  at  Washington  and  other  cities  fur- 
country  is  shot  through  with  associations  and  nish  w’ork  for  hundreds  of  reporters.  State 
societies  of  various  kinds  that  get  together  legislatures  and  the  deliberative  bodies  of  cities 
at  stated  times  for  general  discussions,  most  require  the  services  of  another  large  number. 
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With  all  this  demand,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  now  not  more  than  5,000  re¬ 
porters  employed  professionally,  mainly  l>ecause 
they  are  not  available. 

Reporting  Offers  Splendid  Opportunities 

Students  of  shorthand  generally  do  not 
appreciate  the  excellent  opportunities  that  are 
to  be  found  in  shorthand  reporting.  They  are 
content  to  reach  a  commercial  job-holding  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Many,  no 
doubt,  are  deterred  from  taking  a  reporting 
course  by  the  impression  that  the  preparation 
requires  too  long  a  time.  They  are  unwilling 
to  put  forth  the  eflfort  that  they  think  is  nec¬ 
essary.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  with  a  modern 
system  of  shorthand  and  good  teaching,  report¬ 
ing  speed  can  be  acquired  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  In  Gregg  College,  Chicago,  the 
time  required  for  one  just  starting  to  learn 
shorthand  ranges  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
months.  Incidentally,  this  school  has  had  a 
unique  experience — every  student  zvho  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  the  course  is  now  engaged 
in  court  or  general  reporting  and  is  enjoying 
excellent  financial  returns.  This  is  probably 
true  also  of  other  good  reporting  schools. 

Profession  Open  to  Women  as  Well  as 
Men 

Although  reporting  has  generally  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  “man’s  job,’’  during  the  past  few 
years  women  have  entered  it  and  are  proving 
their  ability.  .\t  present,  there  are  238  w'omen 
writers  of  our  system  engaged  in  either  court 
or  general  reporting.  notable  example  of 
women  being  admitted  to  the  profession  was 
the  appointment  in  1931,  after  a  competitive 
examination,  of  Miss  .\nna  Pollmann,  a  writer 
of  Gregg  Shorthand,  as  an  official  reporter  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Xew  York  City — the 
first  woman  to  obtain  that  distinction  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  the  first  person  to  receive  the  degree  of 
C.  S.  R.  (Certified  Shorthand  Reporter,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York),  upon  pass¬ 
ing  the  required  examination,  was  Miss  Paula 
Werning,  also  a  Gregg  writer.  She  received 
diploma  No.  1. 

Reporting  Career  Interesting,  Educative, 
Stimulating 

Shorthand  reporting  furnishes  an  unending 
source  of  interest.  The  court  reporter  comes 
in  daily  contact  with  the  drama  of  life.  In 
each  trial  a  new  play  is  unfolded — comedy, 
drama,  tragedy.  He  hears  at  first-hand  the 
examination  of  witnesses  from  every  walk  of 
life,  the  impassioned  pleas  of  distinguished 
lawyers,  the  emotional  outbursts  of  over¬ 


wrought  witnesses,  the  verbal  fencing  of  clever 
attorneys,  the  solemn  decisions  of  learned 
judges.  A  trial  in  court  is  a  revealing  study 
in  human  character  and  psychology.  The  char¬ 
acters  in  Charles  Dickens’  novels  were  drawn 
from  characters  he  encountered  in  his  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  shorthand  reporter. 

The  general  reporter’s  work  is  likely  to 
have  even  greater  variety  and  interest.  Owing 
to  his  contacts  with  interesting  personalities 
in  the  reporting  of  conventions,  the  addresses 
of  notable  speakers,  foreign  visitors,  states¬ 
men,  officials,  and  lecturers,  which  furnish 
constantly  changing  subject  matter,  the  re¬ 
porter’s  work  has  a  new  interest  every  day. 
His  work  brings  him  in  contact  with  the 
entire  range  of  current  activities  and  the 
views  of  outstanding  men  in  various  fields. 
He  cannot  go  through  this  inspiring  expe¬ 
rience  without  adding  enormously  to  his  fund 
of  general  knowledge,  and  without  being  in¬ 
tellectually  stimulated. 

Reporting  Profitable 

The  compensation  of  reporters  is  so  much 
larger  than  that  received  by  the  average  high- 
grade  secretary  that  this  in  itself  should  fur¬ 
nish  an  incentive  to  shorthand  students  to 
put  forth  the  extra  effort  needed  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  reporting  position.  The  salaries 
of  official  court  reporters  vary  from  $2,500 
up  to  $6.0fX)  for  attendance  in  court  and  re¬ 
porting  the  proceedings,  but  this  is  exclusive 
of  their  earnings  from  transcript  fees.  Since 
the  courts  are  generally  closed  during  part 
of  the  summer,  many  reporters  add  to  their 
earnings  by  doing  general  reporting.  Young 
reporters  often  take  advantage  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  law  they  gain  in  courts  as  initial 
preparation  for  becoming  attorneys  them¬ 
selves. 

Teachers  and  schools  can  do  a  grreat  serv¬ 
ice  not  only  to  hundreds  of  individuals  but 
to  the  community  by  encouraging  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  more  than  the  average  ability 
for  this  kind  of  work  and  are  ambitious  to 
consider  professional  reporting  as  a  career. 

An  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that 
even  though  one  may  not  decide  to  enter  the 
reporting  profession  on  completion  of  the 
work,  he  has  prepared  himself  for  a  superior 
position  in  the  commercial  field.  Gregg  Col¬ 
lege  reports  that  in  the  last  few  years  more 
than  one  hundred  students  of  its  reporting 
course  have  been  able  to  obtain  better  posi¬ 
tions,  owing  to  the  training  they  received  in 
the  course.  The  ability  to  report  the  business 
conferences  and  directors’  meetings  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  is  quickly  recognized,  and  such 
stenographers  receive  a  much  higher  salary 
than  they  otherwise  would. 
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A  number  of  schools  have  already  organized 
courses  in  shorthand  reporting,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  in  operation  a  number  of 
years. 

Some  Shorthand  Reporting  Schools 

The  Gregg  College — One  of  the  pioneers 
in  this  field  is  The  Gregg  College,  Chicago, 
which  organized  a  definite  course  in  1916, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Fred  H. 
Gurtler,  one  of  the  leading  reporters  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  at  one  time  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shorthand  Reporters’  Association. 
More  than  180  of  its  graduates  have  been 
placed  in  reporting  positions.  During  the 
last  year  thirty-seven  graduates  were  placed. 
Every  student  graduating  from  the  course 
thus  far  has  been  placed  in  a  satisfactory 
position.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Miss 
Helen  W.  Evans,  who  is  an  expert  short¬ 
hand  writer  with  reporting  experience.  She 
has  also  won  the  diamond  Expert  Medal  for 
200  words  a  minute  on  literary  matter. 
Several  of  her  students  have  also  won  this 
medal — ^J.  E.  Broadwater,  T.  A.  Copple,  Syd¬ 
ney  Trainor,  and  Wilma  Warner  Wildes.  One 
of  her  students,  Mr.  Harold  Brandenburg, 
was  successful  in  the  recent  examination  for 
Supreme  Court  reporters  in  New  York  City. 
Miss  Evans  has  appeared  frequently  on  the 
program  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters’ 
.\ssociation  conventions  and  demonstrated 
her  methods  of  teaching. 

Hunter  College,  New  York — Hunter  Col¬ 
lege  is  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  For  several  years  it  has 
conducted  a  reporting  class  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Martin  J.  Dupraw.  Mr.  Du- 
praw,  it  will  be  remembered,  won  the  World’s 
Shorthand  Championship  three  times  in  suc¬ 
cession  and  was  awarded  the  championship 
trophy  permanently.  He  holds  practically  all 
the  world’s  records  for  speed  and  accuracy. 
He  is  an  official  court  reporter  in  New  Jersey. 

High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York — 
This  was  the  first  day  high  school  in  this 
city  to  adopt  our  system  of  shorthand,  and 
out  of  its  early  classes  came  a  small  group 
of  amazingly  swift  writers  that  captured  the 
imagination  of  youthful  aspirants  to  short¬ 
hand  skill.  It  has  turned  out  such  w'riters  as 
Martin  J.  Dupraw,  present  World’s  Cham¬ 
pion,  and  Albert  Schneider,  the  first  writer 
of  our  system  to  win  the  World’s  Champion¬ 
ship,  who  is  now  one  of  the  official  stenog¬ 
raphers  to  committees  in  the  United  States 
Houses  of  Representatives.  Both  of  these 
writers  obtained  their  early  shorthand  train¬ 
ing  in  this  school,  thereby  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  splendid  future  accomplishment. 


The  principal  of  the  school,  Dr,  Edward  J. 
McNamara,  himself  a  shorthand  writer,  es¬ 
tablished  several  years  ago  a  reporting  de¬ 
partment,  having  in  mind  the  development  of 
expert  writers  for  either  reporting  or  the 
highest  type  commercial  positions.  The  course 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Miss  Agnes  M.  Gil¬ 
more,  one  of  the  teachers  who  had  herself 
achieved  especially  high  speed  in  both  short¬ 
hand  and  typing.  Two  of  her  students  re¬ 
cently  w'on  the  Gregg  Expert  Medal  for  175 
words  a  minute  while  still  in  high  school  pur¬ 
suing  the  regular  four-year  course.  A  great 
many  have  won  the  160-word-a-minute  Gregg 
Expert  Medal  and  two  were  winners  of  dia¬ 
mond  (200- word)  medals.  In  the  last  ex¬ 
amination  for  Supreme  Court  reporters  in 
New  York  City,  three  graduates  of  this 
school — Louis  Lirtzman,  Herman  Lauter, 
and  William  Roven — passed  the  examination, 
Roven  ranking  second  on  the  list.  Of  the  258 
who  took  the  test,  only  62  passed,  however, 
which  indicates  the  difficulty  of  the  test. 

Pace  Institute,  New  York  City — Pace  In¬ 
stitute  recently  established  a  two-year  report¬ 
ing  course.  This  is  given  in  the  evening 
school,  two  evenings  a  week,  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Alice  Ottun.  The  teach¬ 
ers  handling  the  Gregg  reporting  work  are 
Miss  .\nna  Pollmann,  a  reporter  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  M.  A.  Moosbrugger,  the  first  Gregg 
writer  to  be  appointed  official  reporter  in  the 
New  V'ork  City  courts.  Since  the  reporting 
school  got  under  way  as  a  separate  unit  only 
last  fall,  nothing  can  yet  be  said  of  its 
achievements,  except  that  it  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  about  one  hundred  students.  Only 
those  who  have  a  speed  of  100  or  more  words 
a  minute  are  admitted. 

Detroit  Commercial  College,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan — The  best  testimony  to  the  practical  and 
efficient  shorthand  reporting  training  given 
in  this  school  will  be  found  in  the  court  rooms 
of  Detroit,  where  many  of  the  graduates  of 
the  shorthand  reporting  course  are  now  sitting 
at  the  desk  of  the  “silent  man.”  The  gradu¬ 
ates  of  this  reporting  course  are  always  in 
demand,  because  they  are  able  successfully  to 
step  from  class  to  the  court  room.  Two  of 
the  graduates  of  this  reporting  course.  Miss 
Estelle  Mason  and  Miss  Florence  Fletcher, 
hold  the  Gregg  Expert  Diamond  Medal  for 
200  words  a  minute,  the  highest  award  any 
shorthand  writer  can  win  today.  A  number 
of  the  students  in  the  course  have  won  the 
175-word-a-minute  medal,  and  a  great  many 
others  in  the  school  already  hold  the  medals 
at  140  and  160  words  a  minute. 

For  two  successive  years  shorthand  report¬ 
ing  classes  of  the  Detroit  Commercial  College 
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have  held  an  “Annual  Shorthand  Exhibition.” 
Our  frontispiece  this  month  shows  an  inter¬ 
esting  view  of  the  recent  exhibition,  which  in¬ 
cluded  many  inspiring  demonstrations  by 
present  and  former  members  of  the  class  of 
high  speed  in  shorthand  and  on  the  type¬ 
writer. 

Two  of  the  shorthand  demonstrations  packed 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Book-Cadillac  Ho¬ 
tel  and  deserve  special  mention.  Sixteen  men 
participated  in  these  two  events,  writing  with 
ease  at  the  high  speeds  of  175  and  200  words 
a  minute  and  reading  back  their  notes  to  the 
audience.  In  addition  there  were  many  ex¬ 
hibits  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  work 


and  one  very  interesting  exhibit  of  the  medals 
and  other  trophies  won  by  students  and  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  reporting  courses. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  superior 
results  accomplished  in  this  reporting  course 
must  be  given  to  the  director,  Miss  Lola 
Maclean.  Miss  Maclean  unites  an  unusually 
beautiful  style  of  shorthand  penmanship  with 
high  speed  in  writing,  being  the  holder  of 
the  Gregg  Expert  Medal  at  150  words  a 
minute.  Add  to  this  combination  her  in¬ 
tense  enthusiasm  and  devouring  energy  and 
you  can  see  why  the  reporter-graduates  of 
the  Detroit  Commercial  College  are  eagerly 
sought  after ! 


>  >  > 

An  Exercise  to  Develop  Resourcefulness 

By  P.  O.  Selby 

Head,  Division  of  Commerce,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 


Much  attention  is  now  being  given  in 
the  public  schools  to  the  development 
of  desirable  character  traits.  In  this 
new  development  commercial  education  has  an 
important  place  and  is  at  the  present  time  per¬ 
haps  taking  the  lead.  The  following  exercise 
for  classes  in  typewriting  is  sure  to  prove 
interesting  and  stimulating,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  aid  in  developing  the  desirable 
trait  of  resourcefulness. 

Before  or  between  classes  the  teacher  should 
“fix”  the  typewriters,  that  is,  put  them  out  of 
order  so  that  they  will  not  work  without  in¬ 
vestigation  and  adjustment.  Advanced  students 
may  be  taken  into  the  teacher’s  confidence  for 
help  if  needed. 

These  Things  May  Be  Done  to  the  Machines 

Remove  the  ribbon  from  the  ribbon-position  device. 
Lock  down  the  shift  lock. 

Lock  back  the  paper-release  lever. 

Throw  in  the  variable  line  spacer. 

Set  both  marginal  stops  near  to  center  of  scale. 

Put  the  ribbon  lever  on  “stencil.” 

Slide  the  paper  clamps  to  center. 

Put  sticks  under  the  machine  if  it  is  of  the  open- 
bottom  type,  thus  preventing  keys  from  working. 
(You’ve  seen  a  typewriter  blocked  by  a  misplaced 
fountain  pen,  haven’t  you?) 

Block  the  movement  of  the  carriage  by  placing  bits 
of  wood  at  points  which  can  be  located  on  all  makes 
of  typewriters. 

A  Touch  of  Mystery  Added 

See  that  all  machines  are  covered,  and  it 
might  add  a  touch  of  mystery  to  pull  down  the 
blinds  and  turn  out  the  lights.  Meet  pupils  at 


the  door  with  the  whispered  instruction:  “Do 
not  uncover  your  typewriter  until  you  are 
told.” 

.  When  all  are  seated  and  ready  to  work,  the 
command  to  uncover  typewriters  is  given.  A 
mimeographed  instruction  sheet  lying  on  each 
machine  reads  as  follows: 

“Sh !  Do  not  say  a  word  to  anyone !  Keep 
it  quiet ! 

“As  soon  as  you  can,  type  a  copy  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  and  hand  it  in,  your  name 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  Disregard  all 
misstruck  letters,  but  do  not  have  errors  of 
any  other  sort. 

“Use  double  space,  60-space  line,  indented.” 

Paragraph  to  be  Copied 

Naturally,  as  this  situation  relates 

To  imports,  the  question  of  tariff  would  intrude  if  this 

Were  to  be  a  polemical  discussion; 

But  this  is  not  such  a  discussion,  it  is  a  statement  of 
fact. 

There  have  been  about  forty 

General  revisions  of  our  tariff  since  George  Washington 
Signed  the  first  tariff  act. 

Thousands  of  speeches  have  been  made  about  it. 

Reactions  Indicate  Student's  Resource¬ 
fulness 

Reactions  of  pupils  to  this  new  type  of  exer¬ 
cise  will  vary,  of  course.  Some,  when  they 
discover  that  their  machines  won’t  work,  will 
immediately  appeal  to  the  teacher  for  help. 
This  she  should  refuse,  perhaps  saying :  “Why, 
that’s  just  too  bad !  Nothing  you  can  do  about 
it,  I  suppose?”  Others  will  quickly  see  that 
.  (Continued  on  page  247) 
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college  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  achieve¬ 
ment  and  therefore  Hollywo(xl  particularly 
and  California  generally  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  opening  of  this  branch.  You 
will  be  doubly  welcome,  since  California 
holds  a  high  position  in  the  United  States 
in  so  far  as  education  is  concerned  and  be¬ 
cause  Southern  California  is  the  home  of 
your  alumni,  men  and  women  foremost  in 
civic  and  business  affairs.  Our  nation  is  a 
commercial  nation  and  all  education  given  in 
the  progress  of  commerce  adds  to  our  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity.” 

OURT  F.  WOOD,  founder  of  one  of  the 
first  business  schools  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  died  December  19  at  the  age  of  75, 
after  a  long  illness.  Until  his  retirement,  two 
years  ago,  because  of  ill  health,  he  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  Wood's 
Commercial  School  of  Washington  since  he 
first  organized  it  in  1885. 

Professor  Wood  was  the  first  school  man 
in  Washington  to  introduce  the  Gregg  system 
of  shorthand  and  was  very  proud  of  that  fact. 
He  came  to  Washington  from  Michigan  as 
an  auditor  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 


While  there  he  tutored  several  students  and 
later  developed  such  a  following  that  he  re¬ 
signed  to  devote  his  full  time  to  the  school 
he  founded. 

Born  in  Addison,  New  York,  Professor 
VV'ood  was  educated  in  the  Michigan  public 
schools,  and  received  the  degrees  of  LL.B.  and 
LL.M.  from  old  Columbian  College,  now 
George  Washington  University.  He  held  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Arkansas  Normal  College,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  District  Supreme  Court. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Foster  Pulaski 
Wood,  a  Civil  War  veteran.  His  wife,  Mrs. 
.Anna  May  Wood,  active  church  and  club 
leader,  and  one-time  president  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  died  some  years 
ago. 

Future  management  of  the  school  will  be 
under  direction  of  his  son,  Foster  Wood, 
Washington  attorney,  and  Miss  Mae  E.  De 
Freitas,  a  member  of  the  school  teaching  staff. 

Besides  his  son.  Professor  Wood  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Moran,  of 
Ohio,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Taft, 
of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  William  Bright,  of 
Newport  News,  Virginia. 


>  >  > 


Announcing  the  International  Commercial  Schools 

Contest 

To  Be  Held  at  the  Chicago  Fair  This  Summer 


HE  WORLD'S  FAIR  authorities  of 
Chicago,  in  keeping  with  the  “Century 
of  Progress”  spirit  of  this  famous  pa¬ 
geant,  are  cooperating  with  the  International 
Commercial  Schools  Contest  group  by  set¬ 
ting  aside  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  27 
and  28,  1933,  for  skill  contests  in  commer¬ 
cial  subjects. 

State,  national,  and  international  contests 
in  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping 
have  played  an  important  part  in  developing 
practical  commercial  curricula. 

This  contest,  so  opportunely  timed  to  co¬ 
incide  with  the  famous  Chicago  World’s  Fair, 
should  attract  thousands  of  students  through¬ 
out  the  world  to  the  events  which  will  be 
scheduled. 

It  has  received  the  approval  of  state  con¬ 
test  managers,  leading  commercial  educators, 
and  commercial  organizations,  all  of  whom 
are  lending  their  efforts  to  the  successful 
consummation  of  this  program. 

The  contest  advisory  board  is  tentatively 
considering  the  possibility  of  inclusion  of  con¬ 
tests  on  commonly-used  office  appliances,  in 


addition  to  typewriters.  The  widespread  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  need  for  training  on  such 
devices  prompts  this  progressive  action. 

Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  Entry 

All  contestants  must  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  in  the  school  they  represent  since 
February  1,  1933. 

Public  and  Parochial  School  Events 

Class  I — Noi'ice — First  Year  (Shorthand,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  bookkeeping) — Any  student  who  has  had 
no  instruction  in  these  subjects  prior  to  August 
1,  1932. 

Class  n — Second  Year  (Shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing) — Any  student  who  has  had  no  instruction  in 
the  subjects  prior  to  August  1,  1931, 

Class  III — Open  Event  (Shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing) — Any  bona  fide  student,  regardless  of  instruc¬ 
tion  hours. 

Private  School  Event 

Open  Event  (Typewriting) — Any  bona  fide  student 
regardless  of  instruction  hours. 

(Continued  on  page  248) 
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Shorthand  in  the  Small  School 

By  Clarence  M.  Conkling 

Draughon  s  Business  College,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


MODERN  proverb  states :  “What  is 
Sauce  for  the  Goose  may  be  Applesause 
for  the  Gander.” 

So,  too:  “What  is  the  ideal  system  of  in¬ 
struction  for  one  school  is  no  good  for  others.” 

Let’s  get  down  to  cases — to  the  case  of 
teaching  shorthand. 

'Sauce'' 

Here’s  the  ideal  system  as  worked  out 
in  one  school : 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  division  of  the 
Gregg  Manual  into  units  and  chapters. 
Every  week  a  class  covers  each  and  every 
division.  If  the  pupil  shows  mastery  of 
that  division  by  making  a  passing  mark 
(85)  in  the  test  given  on  Friday  on  that 
division,  he  progresses  to  the  work  of  the  next 
division.  If  he  fails  the  test,  he  remains  in 
that  division  until  he  passes. 

Pupil  progression  is  individual — fast  or 
slow,  according  to  the  ability  and  ambition 
of  the  pupil.  There  is  no  minimum,  no  max¬ 
imum  speed  limit.  The  brighter,  more  ener¬ 
getic  student  is  allowed  to  take  more  than 
one  division  each  week,  if  he  can  properly 
handle  the  required  work. 

"Applesauce" 

But  this  ideal  system  is  all  “applesauce” 
for  the  small  school,  which  has  neither  enough 
pupils  to  justify  it  nor  enough  teachers  to 
administer  it. 

Can  any  of  the  good  points  of  this  ideal 
system  be  adapted  for  use  in  a  small  school, 
with,  say,  but  one  or  two  teachers  of  short¬ 
hand  ? 

Yes,  with  modifications. 

Let’s  examine  our  hybrid  of  the  ideal. 

A  Small  School  Mixture 

The  division  of  the  book  is  still  used  as 
the  basis  of  organization.  To  prevent  classes 
from  becoming  too  cumbersome,  the  book  it¬ 
self  is  divided  into  two  parts.  It  may  also 
be  divided  into  three  or  four  parts.  The  first 
six  chapters  comprise  Shorthand  I ;  the  last 
six,  Shorthand  11.  The  division  by  chapters 
is  used  as  the  basis  for  testing. 

schedule  of  one  chapter  each  week  is 
set  up.  More  time  is  used  on  the  first  few 
units  in  order  to  lay  a  thorough  foundation. 


Drill  is  given  from  the  start  in  shorthand 
penmanship,  but  too  much  time  cannot  be  de¬ 
voted  to  such  drill,  for  there  are  only  four 
recitation  periods  each  week.  Friday  is  test 
day. 

At  the  completion  of  each  chapter  a  test 
is  given  on  it,  consisting  of  100  words  in  long- 
hand  to  be  transcribed  into  shorthand.  Fif¬ 
teen  errors  are  allowed.  The  passing  grade, 
therefore,  is  85. 

Classwork  Progresses  as  Unit  Though 
Promotion  Is  Individual 

Whether  or  not  the  pupil  passes  a  chapter 
test,  he  stays  in  class  with  the  others,  going  on 
with  advanced  work,  but  the  pupil  who  has 
failed  the  test  has  to  do  individual  work, 
outside  of  class,  on  his  own  initiative.  When 
he  feels  that  he  is  sufficiently  prepared  to  pass 
a  test  on  any  chapter  that  he  has  to  make  up, 
he  requests  a  test  from  the  instructor.  He 
takes  these  tests  as  many  times  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  pass  them.  He  may  be  doing 
class  work  in  Chapter  IV  and  still  have  a 
test  to  make  up  for  Chapters  II  and  III. 

Thus,  the  unity  of  the  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  is  maintained,  although  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
motion  is  individual. 

Passing  to  Shorthand  II 

Shorthand  I  and  Shorthand  II  are  treated 
as  two  distinct  courses.  When  the  class  in 
Shorthand  I  reaches  the  end  of  Chapter  VI. 
or  the  end  of  that  portion  of  the  text  that  it 
covers,  what  happens?  Who  are  promoted? 
Only  those  that  have  passed  all  their  tests  in 
Shorthand  1.  Some  leeway  should  be  given 
in  this  matter.  If  a  pupil  has  passed  all  tests 
in  Shorthand  I  with  the  exception  of  one,  he 
may  be  passed  “on  condition,”  the  condition 
being  that  he  make  up  the  test  not  passed. 

Xo  final  test  is  given  until  the  text  is 
completed.  This  final  is  of  the  same  type  as 
the  chapter  tests,  though  it  may  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  length.  It  must  be  taken  until  passed, 
just  the  same  as  the  chapter  tests. 

Assignments? 

Surely,  but  not  “Write  three  lines  of  each 
line  in  Unit  1,”  or  “Write  each  outline  three 
times,”  etc.  Make  it  a  personal  matter.  Say : 
“You  do  not  have  to  write  any  set  amount  of 
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shorthand  each  day.  I  will  assign  a  certain 
amount  of  work  for  you  to  master — you  may 
study  as  little  or  as  much  as  you  wish,  but 
it  is  up  to  each  one  of  you  personally  to 
study  as  much  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  the  test  on  Friday.” 

Why  this  way?  No  two  can  learn  the  same 
amount  of  shorthand  with  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  the  same  amount  of  time.  The 
pace  set  is  fast — purposely  so.  A.  lot  of 
ground  is  covered  in  a  short  time. 

A  Typical  Week’s  Work 

Let’s  take  a  week’s  work,  for  example. 
We’ll  use  Chapter  II.  Briefly  outlined,  the 
week’s  assignments  work  out  about  like  this : 

Monday — Pages  48,  49,  and  SO 

Tuesday — Pages  51,  52,  53  to  Par.  102,  page  54 

Wednesday — Par.  102,  and  pages  55,  56,  and  57 

Thursday — Pages  58,  59,  and  60 

No  pupil  is  allowed  to  forge  ahead  blindly 
by  the  trial-and-error  method.  Rules  are  ex¬ 
plained  and  all  points  cleared  up  in  advance. 

Some  pupils  may  object;  some  will  not 
study;  some  will  fall  behind.  These  are  the 
same  pupils  who  are  drags  on  the  whole  class 
in  the  “old  system”  of  formal  class  promo¬ 
tion.  They  may  be  weeded  out  by  self-elim¬ 
ination.  After  a  few  weeks,  after  a  few  tests 
have  to  be  made  up,  after  the  student  body 
discovers  there  is  no  way  out  but  to  do  the 
work,  it  will  be  found  that  the  class  as  a 
whole  is  progressing  faster,  that  the  pupils 
are  studying  more,  and,  therefore,  that  better, 
more  accurate  shorthand  is  being  written. 
Those  who  are  making  a  business  of  their 
school  work  will  rejoice  that  they  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  make  such  rapid  progress. 

Dictated  Connected  Material 

Dictated  connected  material  is  used  and  em¬ 
phasized  almost  from  the  very  start.  Why? 
Because  shorthand  is  written  from  an  oral, 
not  an  optical,  stimulus.  Does  an  employer 
hand  a  stenographer  a  letter  and  say,  “Here, 
copy  this  letter  down  in  shorthand”?  No. 
He  says,  “Take  a  letter,”  and  the  stenogra¬ 
pher  writes  down  what  he  hears. 

“Dictated  connected  material”  does  not  mean 
letters  or  long  sentences,  but,  to  begin  with, 
short  phrases  and  groups  of  words.  These 
are  repeated  so  that  the  writing  of  the  out¬ 
lines  becomes  mechanical.  As  the  class  pro¬ 
gresses,  these  phrases  and  groups  of  words 
are  made  longer,  and  sentences  are  introduced, 
so  that  the  student  gradually  increases  the 
leng;th  of  thought  he  can  hold  in  his  mind, 
as  well  as  the  speed  at  which  he  is  able  to 
write  it. 


Oral  study  is  also  preached.  The  pupil 
is  asked  to  say  the  word  or  phrase  aloud 
each  and  every  time  he  writes  that  outline  on 
paper ;  to  break  up  into  short  groups  of  words 
and  phrases  the  writing,  reading,  and  dicta¬ 
tion  practice  included  in  each  unit  and  study 
it  in  the  same  way;  to  learn  to  write  his 
shorthand  as  groups  of  u'ords,  not  as  in¬ 
dividual  words. 

Testing  Procedure 

True,  this  method  means  slightly  more  work 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  At  least  three 
sets  of  examinations  should  be  prepared  on 
each  chapter,  so  that  if  the  student  has  to  be 
tested  on  a  chapter  more  than  otKe,  he  is 
not  given  the  same  test  again. 

If  the  recitation  periods  are  of  sufficient 
length,  these  chapter  tests  may  be  dictated. 
Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  write  the  test  in 
longhand,  to  be  transcribed  into  shorthand, 
for  in  this  way  they  have  a  means  of  checking 
the  correctness  of  their  outlines.  This  is  only 
fair,  at  least  for  the  first  few  tests,  for  they 
are  to  measure  knowledge  of  shorthand,  not 
ability  to  take  dictation. 

Most  class  periods  are  too  short  for  dic¬ 
tated  tests.  Too  much  time  is  taken  up  in 
dictation;  not  enough  is  left  for  transcribing. 
A  make-up  of  this  type  might  be  somewhat 
inconvenient  for  the  instructor,  while  a  stock 
of  mimeographed  tests,  similar  to  the  one  il¬ 
lustrated,  may  be  run  oil  and  kept  on  hand, 
so  that  a  pupil  may  be  given  a  test  on  any 
chapter  at  any  time  with  the  minimum  of  in¬ 
convenience  for  the  teacher. 

The  instructor  should  be  willing  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  these  tests  when  they  are  re¬ 
quested.  No,  not  when  it  interferes  with  the 
regular  schedule  of  the  teacher,  but  as  soon 
as  convenient  to  both  parties. 

Analyzing  the  Plan 

It  might  be  beneficial  to  examine  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  involved  in  the  structure  of 
this  system. 

The  element  of  Mastery  of  Work  is  the 
basis  for  promotion,  not  the  element  of  Time, 
as  in  the  old  system,  where  the  motto  is, 
“This  is  a  nine-week  course.” 

A  Definite  Standard  of  Work  is  set  for  all 
alike.  Either  the  pupil  knows  his  shorthand 
or  he  does  not.  If  he  does  not,  it  is  up  to  him 
to  study  more.  He  has  a  definite  means  of 
checking  his  own  work. 

This  Standard  of  Quality  is  purposely  set 
high,  and  on  a  definite  basis.  Students  learn 
to  write  better  shorthand,  for  they  soon  learn 
that  there  is  no  other  means  of  “getting  by.” 

Individual  Differences  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Bright  students  are  rewarded  by 
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NAME  . 

I  EMOTIONS  ... 

BLUE . 

WAGES  . 

LOVINGLY  .... 
UNNOTICED  .. 

I  USUALLY  . 

I  SPRINGS  . 

WE  HAVE  NOT 

MOODS  . 

WATER  . 

REPORTED  .... 

YOKE  . 

CURSED  . 

WHIP  . 

SURELY  . 

NUMBER  . 

WIDTH  . 

PURCHASERS  . 

SKILL  . 

QUICKLY  . 

ANNUAL  . 

IF  YOU  ARE  . 
SWEETER  . . . . 

WHOM  . 

WORDED  . 


TEST  3— CHAPTER  IV 


IMPEL  . 

KNOWN  . 

.WRONG . 

QUEERLY  .... 

•  FRIENDLY  .. 

WINGED  _ 

.YARN . 

.PARTICULAR 

.TO  ASK  . 

.EXCESSES  ... 

.EFFORTS  _ 

.STUFF . 

.DUTY  . 

.INDEED  . 

.YAWN  . 

.ACCEPTANCE 

.ON  OUR  . 

.RANKING  ... 
.HOUSES  .... 

.NOOK  . 

.INNATE  . 

.CANOES  . 

.UPPER  . 

.WASH  . 

•  US  . 


. DATE 

WHO  HAVE  . 

PULL  . 

DRINKERS  . 

WEBS  . 

EXPENSES  . 

EXPERIENCE  _ 

DID  NOT . 

COOK  . 

UNNECESSARY  .. 

SUPPOSED  . 

FORCES  . 

.YES  . 

.AHEAD  . 

.WICKED  . 

.RETURNED  . 

.YARD  . 

.SWIFTLY  . 

.GROUP  . 

.MILL  . 

.EMPHASES  . 

.DOORWAY  . 

.WEDDING . 

.FUR  . 

.CLEARLY  . 


CORRECTED  .. 
RECENTLY  .... 

AT  ALL  . 

WOOL  . 

QUITTERS  .... 
WE  WILL  NOT 

CUT  . 

FURTHER  . 

SUGAR  . 

SULLEN  . 

WHIRL  . 

.FOR  US  . 

.YOUNGER  .... 

.MEETINGS  _ 

.THUS . 

.THAT  THEY  .. 

.INTO  THE  _ 

.RUB  . 

.SQUALL . 

.UNSEEN  . 

.RUG  . 

.ANSWERS  . 

.EXPLAINS  _ 

.CHARACTERS  . 


Typical  of  Mimeographed  Tests  Kept  in  Stock 


getting  the  work  in  less  time.  Others  must 
do  more  or  less  work  to  come  up  to  the  same 
standard. 

In  some  instances,  exceptional  pupils  are 
allowed  to  go  ahead  with  their  individual 
work  and  take  tests  in  advance  of  the  class, 
though  they  must  remain  with  the  class  for 
recitations.  Sometimes  a  pupil  in  Shorthand  I 
does  advanced  work  in  this  way,  and  is 
placed  in  Shorthand  II  before  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  course.  This  advanced  work  is  en¬ 
couraged.  It  builds  up  the  idea  of  competi¬ 
tion,  the  feeling  that  any  student  does  not 
have  “to  stay  back  with  the  class,”  but  can 
forge  ahead  and  set  his  own  speed. 

There  is  a  Definite  Basis  for  Promotion. 
Guesswork,  “comparative  grades,”  are  not 
used.  The  pupil  knows,  before  he  starts  the 
course,  what  he  has  to  do  in  order  to  be  pro¬ 
moted. 

Individual  Initiative  and  a  Sense  of  Re¬ 


sponsibility  are  developed  in  the  student.  No 
force  is  used.  He  needs  to  study  no  more 
than  he  wishes  and  only  at  times  when  he 
desires,  but  he  learns  early  in  the  course  just 
how  much  work  he  has  to  do,  for  it  remains 
solely  with  him  to  study  as  much  as  he  needs 
to,  and  if  he  does  not  do  that,  the  penalty  is 
more  work,  more  tests  to  take. 

Any  Objections? 

What  objections  are  there  to  this  system? 
The  same  ones  that  are  raised  against  all 
systems  based  on  tests.  A  great  chorus  an¬ 
swers,  “Too  much  emphasis  on  tests.  Many 
pupils  are  not  at  their  best  when  taking  tests. 
They  are  under  tension.” 

And  why  not?  Are  we  always  going  to 
present  the  ideal?  Does  the  man  or  woman 
in  business  work  under  “ideal”  conditions? 
Seldom.  When  the  student  gets  out  into  the 
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business  world,  he  has  certain  things  to  do,  in 
a  certain  way,  usually  in  a  given  time.  He 
is  working  under  stress  and  strain.  Why  not 
prepare  him,  at  least  a  little,  by  giving  him  a 
foretaste  of  working  under  these  conditions  in 
school?  Is  not  the  class  in  business  sub¬ 
jects  designed  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  work 
in  the  business  world? 

This  so-called  “tension”  is  greatly  an  at¬ 
titude  and  habit  of  mind.  Many  times  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  lack  of  self-confidence,  of 


poi.se,  of  concentration — outgrowths  of  men¬ 
tal  laziness,  and  physical  laziness,  too.  These 
habits  must  be  overcome  before  anyone  can  be 
successful  in  business  life.  .\re  we,  as  com¬ 
mercial  teachers,  going  to  leave  it  up  to  the 
pupil  to  get  that  training  entirely  outside  of 
commercial  classes? 

This  perhaps  is  the  chief  objection.  There 
may  be  others,  but  the  hybrid  is  no  dream. 

It  has  worked — has  proved  a  success  in  the 
classroom.  Why  not  try  it  yourselves? 


>  >  > 
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O.  G.  A.  Awards 

H.  F.  Koepke,  Township  High  School.  Genoa,  Illinois 
Mildred  E.  Walter,  VV’ashington,  D.  C. 

Marjorie  Stevens,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
Naoma  Barnes.  High  School,  Buffalo,  Montana 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Koch,  Massey  Business  College,  Houston, 
Texas 

Sister  Alice  Marie,  St.  Mary's  High  School,  Wood- 
stock,  Illinois 

Mabel  Peterson,  Columbia  Heights  High  School,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota 

L.  H.  Diekroeger,  Hadley  Vocational  School,  St. 
laniis.  Missouri 

Si.ster  M.  Leonard,  Rosary  High  School,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Sister  M.  Meralda,  Marycliff  High  School,  Si>okane, 
Washington 

Alice  B.  Hayes,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
Emma  P.  Heilbrun,  Lebanon  Business  College,  Leb¬ 
anon,  Pennsylvania 

Evelyn  R.  Davis,  High  School,  Xorthwood,  Iowa 
Brother  Fred  Henry,  Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa 
Celia  M.  Ayars,  Roxbury  High  School,  Succasunna, 
New  Jersey 

Earl  H.  Tealey,  Senior  High  School,  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin 

Carmen  A.  Sanchez,  Cayey,  Puerto  Rico 
Musallam  Mashnuk,  American  University  of  Beirut. 
Beirut,  Syria 

Sister  Mary  Helena,  Catholic  College,  Guthrie,  Okla¬ 
homa 

Sister  M.  Clare,  O.P.,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Greeley, 
Nebraska 

T.  E.  Dorn,  Jr.,  Frostburg,  Maryland 
Beulah  Nunamaker,  High  School,  Boone,  Iowa 
Hazel  Geer,  Senior  High  School,  Royal  Oak,  Michi¬ 
gan 

Mary  Dell  Rowland,  High  School,  Chamliersburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Sister  M.  Salesia  Mazur,  St.  Peter's  Commercial 
School,  Newark.  New  Jersey 
Matiwan  J.  Anderl)ery,  High  School,  Mitchell, 
Nebraska 

Margaret  Dunkle,  Dunkle's  Business  School,  Boon- 
ville,  Missouri 

Sister  M.  Eugenia,  Catholic  High  School,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

R.  J.  Hosier,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Martha  L.  Ebersol,  Acme  Business  College,  Lan¬ 
sing.  Michigan 

Mrs.  Edwina  Simmons,  Simmons  Private  Business 
School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Doris  Hultgren,  High  School,  New  Glarus,  Wisconsin 


Frances  Hyde,  High  School,  Birch  wood,  Wisconsin 
Louise  Pollitz,  Little  Wolf  High  School,  Manawa, 
Wisconsin 

Kathryn  Hentges,  Columbus  Normal  School,  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota 

Sister  M.  Ethelfrieda.  St.  Bonaventure  High  School, 
Columbus,  Nebraska 

Nedra  Waite,  High  School,  Stanford,  Montana 

O.  A.  T.  Awards 

Millie  Liborius.  Union  High  School,  Yuma,  Arizona 
Mabel  A.  Steele,  West  Side  V.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York, 
New  York 

Clara  Mae  Cowart,  Spalding  High  School,  Griffin, 
Georgia 

Bernice  Shile,  High  School,  Girard,  Kansas 
Sister  M.  Helena,  O.S.B.,  Catholic  College,  Guthrie, 
Oklahoma 

Cleo  Tourney,  High  School.  Crawford,  Nebraska 
Hazel  1.  Mahaffey,  McCray-Dewey  Township  High 
School,  Troy,  Illinois 

Margaret  Dunkle,  Dunkle's  Business  School,  Boon- 
ville,  Missouri 

Helen  Asbury,  Community  High  School,  Fisher,  Illi¬ 
nois 

Luella  C.  Swedberg,  High  School,  Midwest,  Wyoming 
Perry  B.  Fredericks,  High  School,  Granite  Falls, 
Minnesota 

Frankie  Dearborn,  High  School,  Endec,  New  Mexico 
Peggy  Boeder,  College  of  Commerce,  Kenosha,  Wis¬ 
consin 

Mrs.  Martha  L.  Ebersol,  Acme  Business  College,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Michigan 

Mabel  Peterson,  High  School,  Columbia  Heights, 
Minnesota 

Sister  St.  Thomas  of  Cori,  Catholic  High  School, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut 

Alice  B.  Hayes,  Stevens  Private  School,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Ann  M.  I^gsdon,  Boise  Business  University, 
Boise,  Idaho 

Marjorie  Stevens,  Stevens  Private  School,  Manches¬ 
ter,  New  Hampshire 

Emma  L.  Tracy,  Community  High  School,  Franklin, 
Illinois 

Sister  Marie,  St.  Gregory's  High  School,  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts 

Sister  Mary  Annice  Kellen,  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Ash¬ 
ton,  Iowa 

Carmen  A.  Sanchez,  High  .School,  Cayey,  Puerto  Rico 
I.oui$e  Pollitz,  High  School,  Manawa,  Wisconsin 
Matiwan  J.  Anderbery,  High  School,  Mitchell, 
Nebraska 

Bernice  Mitten,  Argos  High  School,  Argos,  Indiana 
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V 


CONVENTIONS 


Report  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 


Held  at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Illinois,  December  27-29,  1932 


New  Federation  Officers 
for  1933 

President  :  Miss  Eleanor 
Skimin,  Nor  them 
High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

First  Vice  President: 
D.  D.  Lessenberry, 
University  of  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Second  Vice  President; 
Miss  Ray  Abrams, 
Principal,  Samuel  J. 
Peters  Boys’  High 
School  of  Commerce. 
New  Orleans,  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Secretary  ;  Bruce  Gates, 
President,  Gates  Col¬ 
lege,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Eleanor  Skimin 

President-Elect  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation 


New  Federation  Officers 
for  1933 

Treasurer:  J.  Murray 
Hill.  Vice  President, 
Bowling  Green  Busi¬ 
ness  University,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Kentucky 
Executive  Board:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Eleanor  Skimin : 
Past  President,  E.  H. 
Norman,  President, 
Baltimore  Business 
College,  Baltimore, 
Maryland ;  Represent- 
inf/  the  Pid)lic  Schools, 
Ivan  E.  Chapman, 
Principal,  Western 
High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Represent¬ 
ing  the  Prk'ate  Schools, 
H.  M.  Owen,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Brown’s  Business 
College.  Decatur,  Ill. 


I 


the  nnv  president  enjoys  the  distinetion  of  beinr/  the  first  ivoman  to  hold  that  honor  rfkWiu/Tl 
the  history  of  the  Federation.  Miss  Skimin  was  ehosen  to  xineld  the  navel  at  the  next  I 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Cineinnati  during  Christmas  week.  J] 


The  1932  convention  was  not  by  any 
means  the  largest  ever  held — in  fact,  it 
probably  registered  a  new  low  in  at¬ 
tendance — but  what  it  lacked  in  numbers  it 
made  up  in  spirit.  W'hen  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  are  animated  by  professional  interest  and 
zeal,  it  takes  more  than  a  mere  economic  up¬ 
set  to  subdue  their  spirits.  The  sessions  of 
both  the  Federation  and  the  Sectional  meet¬ 
ings  were  well  attended,  and  those  present 
were  rewarded  by  hearing  many  excellent  pa¬ 
pers  read.  Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  a  more 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  proceedings  this  year 
than  at  many  of  the  former  conventions. 
Teachers  seemed  to  be  intent  on  making  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  what  the 
leaders  in  the  various  fields  of  commercial 
education  had  to  say.  An  innovation  this 


year  was  the  furnishing  of  a  rather  com¬ 
plete  outline  of  each  formal  paper,  which  saved 
the  listeners  the  trouble  of  making  notes, 
thereby  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  pay 
closer  attention. 

Sight-Seeing  Trip  and  Reception 

VV'^hile  the  Federation  Convention  opened 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  working  sessions,  so 
to  speak,  did  not  begin  until  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  A  good-sized  number  of  those  arriving 
Tuesday  took  advantage  of  the  Federation’s 
complimentary  trip  through  the  Century  of 
Progress  World’s  Fair  grounds  to  view  the 
buildings  which  are  rapidly  nearing  comple¬ 
tion.  In  the  evening,  from  eight  to  twelve,  an 
informal  reception  was  held  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Holm,  principal  of 
Gregg  College,  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Holm. 
Dancing  and  card  games  followed. 

Community  Singing 

The  sessions  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
mornings  were  opened  by  community  singing 
led  by  Mr.  George  E.  McClelland,  president 
of  the  Littleford-Nelson  School,  Cincinnati. 
The  community  singing  was  one  of  the  high 
spots  of  the  convention.  Any  time  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  concludes  to  leave  the  educational 
field  he  most  certainly  will  find  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  the  music  world. 

Address  of  Welcome 

Mr.  Ellis  McFarland,  of  the  Speakers’  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome.  His  ad¬ 
dress  was  largely  statistical.  He  pointed  out 
that  Chicago  stands  first  in  the  United  States 
from  the  standpoint  of  educational  facilities. 
New  York  is  second  and  Philadelphia  third. 
“There  are  ten  universities  in  Chicago,”  he 
said.  “Among  them  are  such  famous  insti¬ 
tutions  as  Chicago  University  and  North¬ 
western,  the  yearly  enrollment  being  around 
47,000.”  Mr.  McFarland  stressed  the  idea 
of  adult  education,  and  said  that  a  large 
number  of  the  7,000  students  attending  the 
Northwestern  University  evening  sessions  last 
year  were  of  mature  age,  employed  during 
the  day,  and  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  enriching  their  lives  and  im¬ 
proving  their  business  technique.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  universities  he  said  there  were 
523  private  schools  in  the  city,  and  12,000 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  which  have  an 
attendance  of  half  a  million. 

The  response  to  the  address  of  welcome 
was  to  be  made  by  Mr.  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  Business  University,  but  owing  to 
illness  in  his  family,  he  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

The  President’s  Address 

President  Norman  made  an  ideal  presiding 
officer.  He  knows  how  to  keep  things  going ; 
he  knows  when  to  insert  a  bit  of  humor,  which 
he  does  with  consummate  skill,  and  when 
to  be  serious. 

“In  the  brief  time  allotted  me,”  he  said,  “I 
should  like  to  discuss  three  types  of  school, 
defining  as  best  I  can  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  place  of  each — namely,  public  schools,  pri¬ 
vate  business  schools,  and  colleges.” 

He  said  that  he  did  not  delude  himself  with 
the  idea  that  he  could  say  anything  new,  and 
that  all  he  could  hope  to  do  was  to  restate  a 
few  obvious  facts : 


Function  of  the  Public  School 

As  I  see  it,  the  function  of  the  public  school  is  to 
educate  the  masses  from  the  primary  grades  on 
through  high  school,  endeavoring  as  best  it  can  to 
lay  a  broad,  solid  foundation  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  education  upon  which  may  be  built 
technical,  professional,  or  higher  courses  of  learning. 
After  the  completion  of  the  high  school  course  the 
work  of  the  public  school  ceases.  The  education  of 
the  student  should  then  be  taken  up  by  the  private 
business  school  or  by  the  college  for  the  purpose  of 


E.  H.  Norman 

N.C.T.F.  President  for  1932 


giving  technical  or  professional  courses.  The  public 
schools  are  doing  a  splendid  work  and  richly  deserve 
our  hearty  support  and  cooperation.  1  am  a  firm 
believer  in  public  school  education,  and  I  esteem  it  an 
honor,  a  privilege,  and  a  pleasure  to  work  for  and 
with  the  public  school  fraternity.  To  the  public 
school  teachers  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  can 
never  be  repaid.  A  more  loyal,  faithful,  earnest  band 
of  workers  cannot  be  found. 

Function  of  the  Private  School 

I  conceive  it  to  be  the  function  of  the  private 
business  school  to  supplement  and  not  to  supplant 
the  work  of  the  public  school.  There  should  be  no 
conflict  or  antagonism  between  these  schools.  The 
one  can  and  should  be  a  distinct  help  and  advantage 
to  the  other.  After  students  have  completed  the 
high  school  course,  it  is  the  function  of  the  private 
business  school  to  supplement  this  work  with  techni¬ 
cal  training,  and  to  prepare  efficient  office  workers, 
including  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  secretaries,  and 
accountants.  The  proper  place  for  a  business  course 
in  the  scheme  of  education  is  after  high  school 
graduation  and  before  college  entrance.  Many  valid 
reasons  could  be  given  for  following  this  sequence. 
Students  who  take  a  business  course  before  enter¬ 
ing  college  will  make  far  better  college  students. 
Such  a  course  will  make  their  college  work  easier, 
better,  and  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 
As  many  students  who  enter  college  do  not  remain 
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to  graduate,  it  is  obvious  that  a  business  course  will 
prove  most  profitable  to  this  group,  since  they  can, 
by  reason  of  their  business  training,  secure  office 
positions  and  become  self-supporting. 

Function  of  the  College 

It  is  the  function  of  the  college  to  take  high 
school  graduates  and  give  them  more  advanced  work 
in  professional  subjects  such  as  cannot  be  adequately 
taught  in  either  the  high  school  or  the  private  busi¬ 
ness  school.  The  colleges  are  equipped  to  give 
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such  advanced  courses  as  will  prepare  students  for 
the  professions.  Neither  the  high  school  nor  the 
private  business  school  is  equipped  for  work  of  this 
character.  It  is,  therefore,  foolish  for  them  to  pre¬ 
tend  they  are  so  equipped;  and  those  who  do  this 
are  simply  deluding  themselves  and  are  not  playing 
fair  with  those  whom  they  enroll  as  students.  Let 
no  one  belittle  the  work  of  the  college,  nor  forget 
the  wonderful  advance  that  has  been  made  in  art, 
literature,  and  science;  and  be  it  remembered  that 
for  these  benefactions  we  are  indebted  to  the  college. 

Each  Type  of  School  Should  Confine  Its 
Activities  to  Its  Own  Field 

Having  stated  in  a  brief  and  perhaps  inadequate 
way  what  I  believe  to  be  the  proper  place  in  the 
scheme  of  education  for  these  three  types  of  schools, 
is  it  not  obvious  that  they  should  work  together  in 
peace  and  harmony,  and  that  the  one  should  not 
attempt  to  encroach  on  the  field  of  the  other.  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  jealousy  or  friction,  and,  in  fact, 
there  would  be  none  if  each  group  adhered  strictly 
to  its  own  field  and  did  the  work  it  is  equipped  to 
do.  Education  would  be  enriched  thereby,  and  stu¬ 
dents  would  be  better  trained  and  better  fitted  for 
their  chosen  field  of  labor. 

I  am  making  a  plea  for  sanity  in  education  and  for 
the  elimination  of  hypocrisy,  camouflage,  and  bun¬ 


combe  in  our  profession.  When  private  business 
schools  attempt  to  draw  students  from  the  high  school 
before  graduation,  they  make  a  very  serious  and  fool¬ 
ish  mistake  and  bring  reproach  and  disaster  on  them¬ 
selves.  When  they  attempt  to  ape  colleges  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  advanced  courses  such  as  only  the 
colleges  are  equipped  to  give,  they  injure  the  pro¬ 
fession  they  represent  and  become  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  educators. 

Should  Not  Compete  with  Each  Other 

I  cherish  the  hope  that  a  new  day  may  soon  dawn 
when  each  type  of  school  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  will  see  'clearly  the  field  in  which  it  can  do 
its  best  work,  and  then  be  content  to  remain  in  its 
own  sphere  and  do  its  own  job  thoroughly  and  well, 
leaving  to  other  groups  the  work  which  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  to  do.  May  selfishness,  jealousy,  and 
envy  depart  from  the  profession  which  we  all  love 
so  dearly  and  to  which  we  have  given  of  our  time 
and  talent,  and  in  the  interest  of  which  we  have 
dedicated  our  lives.  We  are  all  working  with  one 
purpose  and  to  one  end:  namely,  giving  to  the  youth 
of  our  nation  an  education,  building  character,  and 
making  them  into  useful  citizens.  This  task  can 
certainly  be  best  accomplished  by  doing  the  work 
we  are  equipped  to  do  and  by  working  together  in 
peace  and  harmony. 

As  a  private  school  man,  I  hail  the  day  when 
those  of  my'  profession  may  lock  arms  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  people  on  the  one  side,  and  with  those 
of  the  colleges  on  the  other,  and,  with  heads  erect 
and  with  hearts  beating  in  unison,  say,  “Come!  Let 
us  go  together!” 

Education  and  Lije 

The  address  by  Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  pastor 
of  the  People’s  Church,  Chicago,  was  largely 
inspirational,  fine  in  thought,  analysis,  and  cre¬ 
ative  suggestions.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
space,  we  can  give  only  a  few  of  his  most 
significant  statements : 

“I  think  we  have  come  to  the  place  in  the 
development  of  our  civilization  where  to  think 
of  training  for  anything  merely  as  a  job  is  a 
disaster.  Young  people  have  no  right  to  think 
of  anything  as  a  job  any  more,  or  of  any 
profession  merely  as  an  opportunity  to  get 
by  economically,  in  a  commercial  sense,  in  a 
civilization  like  this.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
time  was  ever  more  ripe  to  emphasize  the 
creative  character  of  all  work  and  of  everj- 
profession  than  the  time  that  we  are  now  in.” 

In  speaking  of  the  “conspiracy  of  bigness” — 
big  corporations,  and  the  craze  for  everything 
big,  with  the  disastrous  results  which  have 
followed — Dr.  Bradley  mentioned  the  growth 
of  schools,  big  colleges  and  universities.  He 
is  opposed  to  the  large  school  and  feels  that 
the  smaller  school  offers  greater  opportunity 
for  intellectual  and  cultural  development. 

Along  with  “bigness”  Dr.  Bradley  decried 
machinelike  efficiency,  in  teaching  as  well 
as  in  business.  “The  teacher  who  gets  the 
most  out  of  the  pupils  is  the  teacher  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  become  professionalized,  the  teacher 
who  retains  her  humanity.  Some  of  the  best 
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teachers  that  I  know  know  the  least  about  the 
science  of  i)edagogy.  Your  personality  is  more 
important  in  your  classroom  than  anything 
you  teach.  Teach  the  best  that  you  know — it 
must  be  the  best  that  you  know ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  impairment  of  tech¬ 
nique — but  what  I  am  saying  is  that  there  is 
room  for  a  plus  mark,  and  that  is  what 
makes  the  difference  between  the  successful 
teacher  and  the  one  that  isn’t. 
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subjects.  Commercial  education  does  not  suf¬ 
fer  by  such  a  comparison.  On  the  contrary, 
as  he  clearly  pointed  out,  it  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  superior.  “The  education  that  is  best 
for  the  individual,’’  he  said,  “is  the  one  that 
will  most  effectively  stimulate  his  intellec¬ 
tual  power.’’  We  hope  to  be  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  a  future  issue  some  of  the  major 
pt)ints  Dr.  Bridges  brought  out  in  his  address. 
They  would  suffer  by  the  condensation  that 


Ray  Abrams  J.  Murray  Hill 

Second  Vice  President  Treasurer 


Bruce  F.  Gates  Iran  E.  Chapman 

Secretary  Executive  Board 


“To  humanize  ourselves  is  to  humanize  our 
teaching,  and  to  humanize  our  teaching  is  to 
get  results  without  revealing  the  technique. 
That  is  the  difference  betw'cen  mediocrity  and 
art.  Every  true  teacher  is  an  artist  because 
teaching  is  creative  and  no  one  can  deal  with 
creative  values  without  being  an  artist.  The 
successful  teacher  is  the  one  who  in  impart¬ 
ing  knowledge  buries  the  system  by  which 
she  does  it.  Let  your  personality  flow  out 
and  through  the  subjects  that  you  teach. 

“The  greatest  test  that  education  is  going 
to  have  is  not  in  business.  The  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  of  education  in  every  department  will 
be  the  challenge  of  how  it  will  produce  the 
highest  form  of  leisure  when  man’s  tyranny 
from  the  machine  is  over  and  we  have  hu¬ 
manized  industry.  Leisure  is  your  challenge 
in  business,  and  that  is  the  challenge  to  edu¬ 
cation.’’ 

The  Cultural  Value  of  Business 

Dr.  Horace  J.  Bridges,  leader  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Ethical  Society,  traced  the  important 
phases  of  the  history  of  educational  move¬ 
ments  in  various  countries  and  made  a  most 
illuminating  comparison  of  the  cultural  val¬ 
ues  to  be  derived  from  the  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  business  in  contrast  with  similar  values 
furnished  by  a  study  of  the  so-called  cultural 


would  be  necessary  in  this  brief  report  of  the 
convention.  Dr.  Bridges  is  a  brilliant  speaker, 
a  clear,  incisive  thinker,  and  his  address  was 
listened  to  with  profound  attention. 

Mr.  Selby's  Constructive  Suggestion 

One  of  the  most  constructive  suggestions, 
made  during'  the  Federation  sessions  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Paul  O.  Selby,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kirksville,  Missouri.  .At  the  conclusion 
of  the  annual  election  he  got  the  floor  and 
said  that  “the  Federation  had  been  doing  a 
lot  of  talking,  but  little  doing’’  and  he  felt 
that  something  should  be  done  toward  de¬ 
veloping  a  national  policy  with  regard  to  the 
work  the  Federation  intended  doing,  that  if 
it  worked  toward  some  definite  objective, 
planning  several  years  in  advance,  it  was  likely 
to  get  somewhere. 

“Of  course,  plans  cannot  be  formulated 
here  in  the  next  few  minutes  and  could  not 
be  formulated  by  so  large  a  group  as  is  here 
present,  but  could  be  more  effectively  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  committee,’’  he  said.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  offered  a  motion  to  ♦lie  effect  that  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  in¬ 
coming  president  to  study  the  situation  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting.  This  motion 
was  carried. 


(The  Section  meetinys  svill  be  reported  in  the  following  issues.) 
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Another  Iowa  Kesearch  Conference  Coming 


The  attention  of  all  students  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  is  called  to  the  fifth  vol¬ 
ume  of  Iowa  Research  Studies  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  which  recently  came  off 
the  press.  We  quote  from  the  Preface  by  the 
editor  of  the  series,  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone, 
head  of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Teacher 
Training  at  the  University  of  Iowa; 

“This  fifth  volume  on  Iowa  Research 
Studies  in  Commercial  Education  has  been 
prepared  to  continue  the  series  of  such  vol¬ 
umes  and  to  further  the  purposes  of  those 
reports.  It  contains  the  manuscripts  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  research  conferences  held  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  in  the  years  1930  and  1931. 

"It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  quality 
of  the  investigations  reported  over  the  past 
five  years  has  steadily  improved.  Perhaps  the 
possibility  of  coming  together  annually  to 
discuss  such  matters  has  helped  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  to  make  them  better." 

Dr.  Blackstone  and  all  who  cooperated  with 
him  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  these 
valuable  Iowa  research  conferences  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  teaching  profession,  and  we  hope  that 
the  good  work  will  go  on  until  the  studies 
already  under  way  are  completed  and  other 
important  teaching  problems  given  consid¬ 
eration.  “Research  Studies  in  Commercial 
Education,  V”  may  be  obtained  from  the 


Department  of  Publications,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  The  cost  is  one 
dollar. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone  announces  that  he 
has  completed  plans  for  the  Sixth  Research 
Conference  on  Commercial  Education,  to  be 
held  March  10  and  11  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  He  has  collected  more  than  a  thousand 
references  to  research  studies  in  commercial 
education  and  has  chosen  for  speakers  at  the 
Conference  those  who  have  made  recent 
studies  of  significance.  In  addition  to  these 
speakers  other  leaders  in  research  will  sum¬ 
marize  for  the  audience  a  large  number  of 
other  research  studies. 

The  popular  and  extremely  valuable  “The¬ 
ory  and  Dreams  Session”  will  be  continued 
as  in  the  past.  At  this  session  the  ban  on 
unproved  assertions  is  lifted  and  everyone 
who  has  an  idea  that  he  thinks  worthy  of 
consideration  is  urged  to  present  it  to  the 
group  for  discussion.  As  a  result,  many  stim¬ 
ulative  hypotheses  have  been  presented  and 
this  year’s  group  should  provide  many  more. 

Tho.se  desiring  further  information  or  who 
expect  to  attend  the  Conference  should  write 
immediately  to  Dr,  E.  G.  Blackstone,  College 
of  Commerce.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa.  We  hope  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  time  for  the  March  issue  of  this 
magazine. 


/  >  > 


Gleanings  from  decent  State  M^eetings 


J  os  ANGELES  COMMERCIAL  TEACH- 
^  ERS’  ASSOCIATION’,  Los  .Angeles, 
California,  December  19,  1932. 

Speakers ; 

Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  Associate  Professor  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Education,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles — Social-Business  Phases  of 
Commercial  Education;  Clifford  M.  Davis,  North 
Hollywood  High  School — Present  Trends  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education;  A.  J.  Misner,  Head  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  John  C.  Fremont  High  School, 
Ix>s  Angeles — Looking  Ahead  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation;  Koyne  V.  Gram,  Assistant  District  Manaiier, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce — Services  Ren¬ 
dered  TO  Commerce  by  the  Foreign  Service  De¬ 
partment  OF  the  United  States  Government. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Ralph  Elmer  Bauer,  John  C.  Fremont 
High  School,  Los  Angeles 

Treasurer:  Melvin  Nielsen,  George  Washington 
Junior-Senior  High  School,  Los  Angeles 


LONG  BEACH  INSTITUTE.  Commercial 
Section,  Long  Beach,  December  21. 

Speaker : 

Robert  I.  La  Dow,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
San  Francisco — Procedures  in  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand  AND  Typewriting. 

New  Officers : 

Chairman:  Glee  Duncan,  Head,  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  Long  Beach  Junior  College 

RIVERSIDE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE,  Com¬ 
mercial  Section,  Riverside,  December  20. 

Speakers : 

Robert  Gordon,  Representative,  Charles  R.  Hadley 
Company — Business  and  Education;  Robert  I.  La 
Dow,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco — 
Procedures  in  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing. 

New  Officers : 

Chairman:  Margaret  R.  Burns,  Coachella  Valley 
High  School,  Coachella 
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Delaware 

THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION,  Goldey  Col¬ 
lege,  Wilmington,  December  10.  Chairman, 
Morning  Session :  Jay  W.  Miller,  Director  of 
Courses,  Goldey  College ;  Chairman,  Afternoon 
Session:  H.  E.  McMahan,  Head,  Commercial 
Department,  Wilmington  High  School. 

Speakers : 

John  Schilling,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Dover,  Delaware — The  Prepaka- 
Tiow  OF  THE  CoMHEKCiAL  Teacher;  Frances  B. 
Bowers,  Director,  Commercial  Education  Department, 
Temple  University — Testing  and  Grading  in  Book¬ 
keeping;  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard,  Director  of  Re¬ 
search,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York — 
Breaking  the  Speed  Laws;  Charles  G.  Reigner, 
President,  The  Rowe  Publishing  Company,  Baltimore — 
When  Are  We  Educated;  G.  C.  Greene,  Head, 
Penmanship  Department,  Goldey  College — Improving 
Penmanship  in  a  Crowded  Curriculum;  W.  E. 
Douglas,  President,  Goldey  College — Calculation 
Drills  as  a  Mental  Stimulant. 

Pennsylvania 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Har¬ 
risburg,  December  29.  Chairman:  H.  S. 
Andruss,  State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg. 

Speakers : 

George  W.  Lindeman,  Head,  Commercial  Department, 
Pottsville  High  School,  Pottsville — Exploratory 
Courses  in  Business  Education;  Henry  W.  Klono- 
wer.  Director  of  Teachers’  Bureau,  Department  of 
Elducation,  Harrisburg — New  Preparation  Levels  of 
Commercial  Teachers;  Harry  C.  Spillman,  Educa¬ 
tional  Director,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York — Opportunities  and  Responsibilities  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers. 

New  Officers:  . 

President;  A.  Park  Orth,  William  Penn  High  School, 
Harrisburg 

Vice  President:  Clinton  M.  File,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Indiana 
Secretary:  Elisabeth  Greek,  High  School,  Steelton 

Date  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting:  December, 
1933,  Philadelphia. 


Texas 

TEXAS  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  November  24-25-26,  1932. 

Speakers : 

R.  G.  Cole,  Abilene  High  School,  Abilene — The 
Challenge  Method  in  Typing  Techniques  and 
Projects;  Irma  Deane  Fowler,  Commercial  Super¬ 
visor,  State  Department  of  Education,  Austin — The 
Outlook  of  Commercial  Teaching  in  Texas;  A. 
A.  Miller,  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Den¬ 
ton — A  Study  of  the  Development  of  Commercial 
Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Texas 
During  the  Period  1918-1932;  Nellie  Hilbish,  Dal¬ 
las  Technical  High  School,  Dallas — Content  of  a 
Junior  Business  Training  Course;  Annamae  Hun¬ 
ter,  Central  High  School,  Fort  Worth — Ethical 
Value  of  Commercial  Law. 

New  Officers : 

Chairman:  Irma  Deane  Fowler,  Commercial  Super¬ 
visor,  State  Department  of  Education,  Austin 
Secretary:  Florence  Stullken,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  University  of  Texas,  Austin 

Virginia 

VIRGINIA  COMMERCIAL  TE.\CHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Twelfth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Richmond,  November  25. 

Speakers : 

R.  G.  Walters,  Director  of  Teacher  Training  and 
Personnel  Officer,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City, 
Pennsylvania — Salesmanship  in  the  Modern 
Course  of  Study;  G.  A.  Hawkins,  Director,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  Maury  High  School, 
Norfolk — Progress  Report  on  Course  of  Study 
Revision;  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Professor  of  Education, 
New  York  University — The  Economic  Crisis  and 
the  Business  Teacher;  Harry  C.  Spillman,  Educa¬ 
tional  Director,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York — If  I  Could  Live  Life  Over  Again. 

New  Officers: 

President:  E.  F.  Burmakin,  Head,  Department  of 
Business  Education,  E.  C.  Glass  Senior  High  School, 
Lynchburg 

Vice  Presiiwnt:  Jennie  Daughtrey,  Maury  High 
School,  Norfolk 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Erma  Lee  Porter,  E.  C.  Glass 
Senior  High  School,  Lynchburg 


PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE! 

We  announced  last  month  that  for  the  convenience  of  teachers,  and  to  save  them 
the  additional  cost  in  postage,  we  would  not  require  the  transcripts  on  the  60-  and 
80-words  tests,  nor  the  typewriting  tests  written  at  forty  words  a  minute,  but 
would  accept  the  teacher's  certification  on  the  report  blank.  It  is  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  remit  the  usual  credentials  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  handling.  The  regular 
fee  of  ten  cents,  or  the  equivalent  in  credentials  stamps,  should  be  sent  with  the 
reports  for  certificate  awards. 
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A  Few  Facts  about  Present  Employment 
Conditions  in  the  Federal  Executive 
Civil  Service 


rHE  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Mr.  E.  C.  Babcock, 
has  supplied  the  following  facts  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  from  misrepresentations  re¬ 
garding  opportunities  for  employment  in  the 
Federal  Executive  Civil  Service.  The  facts 
quoted  here  refer  principally  to  clerical,  typ¬ 
ing,  and  stenographic  positions. 

Force  Must  Be  Reduced  in  1933 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  are  so  far 
below  the  appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1932,  that  the  Federal 
executive  civilian  force  is  seriously  affected. 
All  major  departments  and  all  independent 
offices  are  affected  in  greater  or  less  degree 
by  the  reduced  appropriations. 

No  vacancies  can  be  filled  except  in  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  positions.  The  authority  of 
the  President  in  writing  is  required  for  an 
appointment  to  fill  any  position  vacant  during 
the  year.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case 
of  temporary  appointments  to  meet  emer¬ 
gencies. 

When  Employees  May  Be  Dismissed 

In  any  reduction  of  personnel  in  any  branch 
or  service  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  married  persons 
(living  with  husband  or  wife)  employed  in 
the  class  to  be  reduced,  shall  be  dismissed 
before  any  other  persons  employed  in  such 
class  are  dismissed,  if  such  husband  or  wife  is 
also  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  misunderstand¬ 
ing  on  the  following  point :  .An  employee  can 
be  dismissed  at  any  time  for  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons:  (1)  unsatisfactory  work,  (2) 
unsatisfactory  conduct,  (3)  lack  of  need  for 
the  employee’s  services,  and  (4)  lack  of  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  employee. 

More  Than  Needed  Already  Registered 

There  are  ample  registers  of  eligibles  for 
most  positions.  Recently,  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  hold  an  examination,  the  num¬ 


ber  of  applicants  has  been  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  need. 

Employees  on  extended  furlough,  that  is. 
furlough  beyond  one  month,  will,  of  course,  be 
called  back  before  there  is  any  attempt  to 
make  an  appointment  in  their  department  or 
office  in  any  other  way. 

Following  are  facts  concerning  specific 
positions : 

Stenographer  Typist  and  Typist — A  general 
register  is  maintained  for  appointments 
throughout  the  country.  Aptpointments  to 
positions  in  the  E>epartmental  Service  at 
Washington  are  made  under  the  state  ap¬ 
portionment  law.  Appointments  in  field 
branches  are  made  from  among  bona  fide  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  states  in  which  the  appointments 
are  made.  The  number  of  eligibles  living 
in  each  state  is  far  beyond  all  possible  need. 

The  last  examination  was  held  in  January, 
1932.  In  that  examination  there  were  57,822 
applicants.  There  are  more  than  20,0(X)  eli¬ 
gibles  on  the  register. 

Between  January  1  and  June  30,  1932,  140 
appointments  were  made  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  including  the  Departmental  Service  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  is  no  prospect  of 
further  appointments  within  any  reasonable 
period.  If  the  President  should  authorize  the 
filling  of  a  vacancy,  it  could  undoubtedly  be 
filled  by  transfer  or  reinstatement. 

General  Clerical — ^General  clerical  examina¬ 
tions  have  been  discontinued  altogether.  For 
a  long  time  clerical  positions  have  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  specialists,  such  as  ste¬ 
nographers,  typists,  bookkeepers,  calculating 
machine  operators,  statistical  clerks,  file 
clerks,  etc. 

A  Question  Often  Asked 

“Are  examinations  held  before  eligible  lists 
are  exhausted?  If  so,  in  making  appoint¬ 
ments  are  those  who  have  become  eligible 
through  a  previous  examination  appointed  be¬ 
fore  those  who  become  eligible  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  examination?” 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  re¬ 
tain  an  established  register  of  eligibles  as 
long  as  it  is  useful.  For  example,  there  are 
thousands  of  eligibles  on  existing  registers  for 
stenographer,  typist,  railway  postal  clerk,  file 
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clerk,  etc.  It  would  not  be  economical  to 
discard  these  thousands  of  elisibles  and  hold 
new  examinations.  Therefore,  in  cases  where 
large  registers  of  eligibles  exist,  there  is  no 
probability  of  examinations  within  any  rea¬ 
sonable  period.  Registers  are  sometimes  ex¬ 
tended  for  as  much  as  live  years. 


largest  form  and  then  back  from  the  largest 
to  the  smallest.  In  other  w'ords,  in  Drill  9, 
write  <775,  this.  (tc7\  dei\  this,  od.  The  point 
is  that  it  requires  more  concentration  and 
better  control  to  work  up  and  then  down  than 
it  does  to  simply  go  from  the  small  hook  to 
the  large  blend  and  stop  there.” 

We  always  appreciate  receiving  your  re¬ 
actions  to  the  material  we  offer  in  l)oth  Writkr 
and  Tkach KR. 


Phonic  Drills 

i  i  i 


]\AISS  MARIAN  OUREN,  of  the  Seattle 
Business  University,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton,  places  great  emphasis  on  what  she  terms 
the  “Phonic  Method”  of  teaching  shorthand. 
She  has  found  that  stressing  the  sound  of  each 
new  word  before  it  is  written  removes  many 
of  the  writing  and  reading  difficulties.  The 
student  trained  from  the  beginning  to  inter¬ 
pret  each  new  word  in  terms  of  its  sound 
will  not  be  confused  by  trying  to  remember 
a  great  mass  of  outlines  which  he  has  already 
partly  learned.  He  will  do  as  the  shorthand 
Manual  says  in  Par.  1 — “write  by  sound.” 
Miss  Ouren  urges  the  theory  teacher  to  con¬ 
tinue  these  phonic  drills  throughout  the 
course,  giving  the  first  ten  minutes  of  each 
period  to  them. 

Some  helpful  phonic  drills  will  be  found  in 
the  February  Learner’s  Department  of  The 
Gregg  Writer. 


>  >  > 

Thanks! 

following  interesting  comment  on  the 
proportion  drills  in  the  December  Gre(;g 
Writer  Learner’s  Department  was  received 
from  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Kelley. 

“In  making  use  of  the  proportion  drills  in 
the  December  Gregg  Writer  in  connection 
with  my  graduate  dictation  class  at  Kinman 
Business  University,  a  suggestion  occurs  to 
me  which  I  am  going  to  pass  on  to  you  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

“First,  let  me  say  that  drills  of  this  kind 
are  invaluable  in  training  stenographers  and 
secretaries  to  write  accurate  notes.  I  don’t 
know  w’hether  it  is  a  common  failing  or  not. 
but  I  find  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  im¬ 
pressing  upon  beginners  the  importance  of 
length  and  size  distinctions.  The  long  strokes 
are  not  made  long  enough — especially  the 
downstrokes — and  not  enough  difference  is 
made  in  the  size  of  the  circles. 

“The  suggestion  I  have  in  mind  is  that  in 
drills  like  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  go  from  the  smallest  to  the 


Teachers'  Certificates 


CINCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  following 
teachers  have  been  granted  certificates  in 
Gregg  Shorthand ; 


Sister  Maria  Annunciata,  Taunton,  Massachusetts 
Wilda  M.  Adams,  Auburn,  Maine 
Charles  V.  Andersen,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
Mary  Rowena  Ball,  Piedmont,  California 
Dorothy  A.  Candage,  Bangor,  Maine 
Gertrude  K.  Celia,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Catherine  Elizabeth  Chatfield,  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

Dorothy  L.  Eaton,  Bangor,  Maine 
Evelyn  T.  Ferraro,  Springfield.  Massachusetts 
Theodore  L.  Gagne,  Auburn,  Maine 
Enid  Goltry,  Afton,  Iowa 
Glennie  E.  Greene,  Bangor,  Maine 
Miona  Gridley,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Dorothy  Ida  Gustin,  Bangor,  Maine 
Helen  B.  Harding,  Rockwell  City,  Iowa 
Ruth  E.  Harding,  Rockwell  City,  Iowa 
Ruth  E.  Haynes,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Henrietta  F.  Heidemann,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Margaret  Hellen,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Hazel  Henderson,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Jessie  T.  Hendley,  Nashville.  Tennessee 
Mrs.  Annie  Hicks,  Camden,  Alabama 
Eleanor  E.  Johnson,  Harcourt,  Iowa 
F'ern  V.  Johnson,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Bernice  M.  Jones,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Cecilia  O.  Jones,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Sarale  Jones,  Camden,  Alabama 
John  V’inton  Kasler,  Marietta,  Ohio 
Helen  M.  Knight,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Selmer  I.  Knutson,  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa 
Glendon  E.  Lomen,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Louise  A.  Lucca,  Lead,  South  Dakota 
Lillie  Rose  Mahan,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Mary  Eva  Marasovich,  Lead,  South  Dakota 
Helen  C.  Meeks,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 
Vera  B.  Meyer,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Beatrice  Milner,  Cartersville,  Georgia 
Ramona  Marie  Mitchell,  Vedado,  Habana,  Cuba 
Sarah  Oritz  Molina,  Tampico,  Tampa,  Mexico 
Mrs.  Anne  Morison,  San  Francisco,  California 
Geneva  Morris,  Paris,  Tennessee 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Musgraves,  Texarkana,  Arkansas 
Oveid  B.  Packard,  Bangor,  Maine 
Eugenie  Louise  Paterson,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
Geromina  R.  Porro,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Maurice  M.  Robbins,  Ralston,  Oklahoma 
Mary  Jane  Roberts,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Frances  H.  Roth,  San  Francisco,  California 
Sister  M.  Agnes  Schreiber,  O.S.B.,  Lucinda,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Joseph  Thomas  Smith,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
Phyllis  Vestuti,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Elizabeth  Wheeler,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Some  Observations  on  iSAemorhjng  Rules 


“  TyUPILS  must  absolutely  memorize  all 
the  rules  in  the  Manual.”  This  is  an 
exact  quotation  of  the  words  of  a 
teacher,  found  in  a  report  of  one  of  our  field 
representatives. 

We  wonder  how  effective  this  requirement 
is  in  practice.  It  is  in  the  same  category,  we 
think,  with  many  of  the  now  old-fashioned 
‘‘theory  examinations”  that  furnished  supreme 
joy  and  satisfaction  to  teachers  obsessed  with 
the  “theory”  complex — such,  for  example,  as 
‘‘Name  and  illustrate  in  words  all  the  dis¬ 
joined  suffixes,”  or  “State  how  iv  is  expressed 
within  a  word,”  or  “For  what  purpose  or  pur¬ 
poses  is  the  dot  used  in  shorthand?” 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  student  to  be  able  to  apply  a  rule 
in  a  natural  situation  than  to  be  able  to  reel 
off  parrot-like  the  exact  wording  of  a  rule  in 
the  Manual.  The  ability  to  repeat  a  rule,  word 
for  word,  furnishes  no  assurance  of  ability 
to  apply  it  in  various  situations.  A  rule  is 
a  guide  in  application,  and  after  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  mastered  the  necessity  for  the  rule, 
so  far  as  the  student  is  concerned,  disappears. 
We  have  known  many  students  who  could 
repeat  the  rules  with  the  utmost  exactitude 
but  who  were  more  or  less  helpless  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  them.  The  reason  is  that  where 
the  insistence  is  placed  on  memorizing  the 
wording  of  a  rule,  the  object  of  the  rule  often¬ 
times  is  lost  sight  of.  If  the  student  learns 
the  application  of  a  rule  in  a  sufficient  number 


of  situations  to  make  it  clear  what  the  object 
is,  he  will  have  no  further  trouble  with  it. 

The  situation  is  well  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  the  boy  who  constantly  used  the  word  zvent 
for  yoiw.  To  impress  upon  him  the  correct 
usage  his  teacher  required  him  to  stay  after 
school  hours  and  write  the  sentence  “I  have 
gone  home”  one  hundred  times.  When  the 
task  was  completed,  he  wrote  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet,  “Dear  Teacher;  I  have  finished 
the  writing  and  have  went  home.” 

This  teacher’s  insistence  on  having  her 
students  memorize  rules  is  not  an  obsolete 
example.  We  know  of  a  good  many  teach¬ 
ers — some  of  them  very  excellent  teachers, 
too — who  think  this  procedure  is  necessary. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  time 
required  for  this  kind  of  memory  work  could 
be  much  more  effectively  employed  in  other 
directions — mastering  the  movement  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  common  words,  for  example,  and  es¬ 
pecially  some  of  the  frequently-recurring  forms 
that  present  some  executional  difficulty. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  pupils  learn  how  to  apply 
rules — even  in  w'ords  the  forms  of  which  are 
new  to  them — by  studying  the  illustrations  of 
the  application  of  the  rules  in  the  Manual 
than  by  actually  analyzing  and  attempting  to 
visualize  the  result  in  following  any  given 
rule.  A  simple  way  to  test  the  validity  of  this 
observation  is  to  try  to  teach  the  application 
of  several  rules  without  using  illustrations. 


The  Unchangeable  Unit  in  Typing 

Practice 


A  GREAT  deal  of  thought  has  been  given 
during  the  past  few  years  to  devising 
^  various  kinds  of  practice  drills  intended 
to  develop  skill  in  typing.  One  of  the  early 
forms  consisted  merely  of  repetition  on  words, 
the  instructions  being  to  write  one  line  of  the 


word.  Some  of  these  were  designed  to  secure 
skill  in  reaching  and  stroking  with  certain 
fingers,  as,  for  example,  the  third  or  fourth. 

Then  came  an  era  of  meaningless  drills, 
composed  of  certain  sequences  of  letters,  com¬ 
pletely  detached  from  any  practical  connection 


i  . 
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with  words  themselves.  They  were  merely  Repetition  is  indispensable  in  learning  any 
gymnastic  drills,  with  no  carryover.  We  were  skill  subject.  The  principle  is  so  well  recog¬ 
getting  along  very  well  with  the  word-repeti-  nized  that  it  really  should  not  be  necessary 

tion  idea  until  somebody  read  in  a  psychology  to  emphasize  it.  The  word  is  an  unchangeable 

book  that  more  than  seven  sequential  repeti-  unit  in  typing.  Words  occur  in  various  se- 

tions  were  utter  folly,  because  the  practice  quences,  but  the  pattern  is  always  the  same, 

had  no  interest  for  the  student,  and,  besides.  If  we  master  the  ‘‘feel”  of  writing  the  most 

he  was  incapable  of  holding  for  any  worth-  frequently-recurring  words  to  the  point  that 

while  length  of  time  the  degree  of  concentra-  they  can  be  typed  fluently  but  automatically, 

tion  necessary  to  make  this  kind  of  practice  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  developing  typing 

effective.  It  was  maintained  that  the  typing  skill.  But  it  is  only  one  of  many  factors  that 

student  could  go  on  wiggling  his  fingers  while  should  be  developed  as  the  learning  proceeds — 

trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  it  was  such,  for  example,  as  taking  advantage  of 

that  the  hero  in  the  movies,  having  jumped  combinations  on  frequently-recurring  se- 

off  the  pier  to  rescue  the  struggling  lady  fair,  quences,  sustained  skill,  and  so  on. 


6-B.  Facility  Drill.  Type  one  copy.  Use  quick,  fluent  movements. 

and  and  any  any  all  all  ail  ail  aid  aid  air  air  aim  aim 

was  was  way  way  wag  wag  age  age  ago  ago  ado  ado  adz  adz 

are  are  arm  arm  may  may  man  man  can  can  ran  ran  ban  ban 

bad  bad  sad  sad  sat  sat  saw  saw  say  say  pay  pay  tajc  tajc 


6-C.  Accuracy  Drill.  Type  one  copy.  Try  to  make  it  a  correct  copy. 

that  than  hand  half  hall  fall  pall  ball  tall  balk  walk 

what  whit  whip  ship  shop  shot  shod  shad  sham  same  name 

fame  game  lame  came  cane  cave  cape  care  carp  cars  farm 

fair  said  laid  last  fast  bask  back  husk  just  jump  quiz 

Sample  Technique  Development  Drills  from  "Gregg  Typing” 


who  a  moment  before  had  made  the  mistake  of  In  Gregg  Typing,  word  repetition  is  han- 

thinking  she  had  mastered  the  technique  of  died  in  a  very  scientific  way,  as  will  be  seen 

standing  up  in  a  canoe,  reached  dry  land  wear-  by  studying  the  organization  of  any  of  the 
ing  impeccably  pressed  clothes — the  sequence  early  lessons  especially,  and  use  is  made  of  it 
of  events  coming  in  such  rapid  succession  as  throughout  the  text  for  skill  improvement 
to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  the  hero  practice. 

to  have  visited  a  tailor  in  the  meantime.  In  Many  teachers  have  misinterpreted  the  pur- 
other  words,  such  practice  is  purely  mechani-  pose  of  repetition  word  drills.  They  have 

cal.  treated  them  as  production  exercises  rather 

The  trouble  is  not  with  repetition  as  a  prac-  than  as  technique  -  development  exercises, 
tical  learning  device,  but  with  the  method  of  which  they  naturally  are.  As  a  result,  the 

administering  it.  We  know  that  repetition  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  perfect  copy 

practice  without  interest,  concentration,  and  a  instead  of  technique  performance.  A  clear 

definite  objective  that  the  learner  reacts  to  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  two 

favorably  does  not  yield  the  best  results.  This  objectives.  Indeed,  when  technique  is  the  aim, 

kind  of  practice  cannot  be  assigned  as  a  task:  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  one  phase  of 

it  must  be  highly  motivated  by  making  the  technique  at  a  time,  as  in  the  two  exercises 

work  appeal  to  the  student  as  being  worth  reproduced  here — one  a  “Facility  Drill,”  the 
while.  Then  they  go  to  it  with  a  will.  other  an  “.Accuracy  Drill.” 
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Echoes  from  the 

International  Congress  on  Commercial 
Education,  at  London,  England 

(Continued  from  the  January  issue) 

Excerpts  from  Fourth  Plenary  Sessions  Topic 

The  Training  of  Responsible  Business  Administrators 


Monsieur  pierre  jolly  (Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  27,  Avenue  Freid- 
land,  Paris)  —  Although  the  case 
method  is  a  fine  way  of  training  the  business 
executive,  there  must  be  a  period  of  “interne- 
ship”  just  as  the  would-be  lawyer  must  serve 
as  a  law  clerk  or  the  would-be  general  in  the 
army  must  start  at  least  as  a  lieutenant  after 
graduation  from  the  military  school. 

SIR  WILLIAM  BEVERIDGE,  K.C.B. 
(Director,  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  Houghton  Street,  Aldwych, 
London,  W.C.2) — The  essential  function  of  the 
responsible  administrator  is  to  find  new  poli¬ 
cies  for  new  times,  to  keep  his  business  alive 
by  continually  adapting  its  organization  to 
changing  environment,  to  be,  as  these  words 
suggest,  the  life  of  the  business.  Knowledge 
extending  beyond  his  daily  experience  but 
related  to  it,  courage  to  take  difficult  decisions 
where  arguments  and  risks  each  way  are  closely 
balanced,  synthetic  organizing  imagination, 
disturbing  initiative — these  are  the  gifts  of 
the  responsible  administrator,  of  the  man  at 
the  head  of  a  small  business  or  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  large  business. 

The  problem  of  securing  responsible  skilled 
administrators,  in  business 
as  in  any  other  walk  of  life, 
is  threefold  —  getting  the 
right  men,  giving  them  the 
right  general  education,  giv¬ 
ing  them  specialized  train¬ 
ing. 

From  what  I  have  said, 
you  will  realize  that  I  put 
no  low  rating  on  the  quali¬ 
ties  required  in  business.  If  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  standard  of  life  and  leisure  and  happi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  won  for  the  citizens  of  any  coun¬ 
try,  the  work  of  managing  the  processes  by 
which  the  country  meets  its  material  needs 
has  to  be  organized  and  conducted  with  a 
minimum  of  waste  and  a  maximum  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  To  secure  that,  business  must  draw 
into  it  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  highest 
ability  in  the  country,  fitted  as  completely  as 
possible  to  its  peculiar  work. 


Recruiting  for  business  administration  still 
pays  too  little  attention  to  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  education  in  fifty  years.  Business 
still  trusts  too  much  to  finding  its  respon¬ 
sible  administrators  among  people  who  have 
gone  to  business  as  untrained  boys  or  girls, 
among  people  who  have  not  been  to  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  or  have  not  proceeded  from 
a  secondary  school  to  the  university. 

To  require  premature  specialization  as  the 
condition  of  entry  to  an  occupation  is  to 
limit  that  occupation  to  those  who  at  an  early 
age  are  prepared  to  concentrate  on  preparing 
for  one  career  alone,  and  make  themselves 
proportionately  less  fit  for  other  careers. 
That  is  a  bad  policy  for  any  occupation  in 
which  first-rate  men  are  required. 

DR.  HENRY  LAUREYS  (Canadian  So¬ 
ciety  for  Commercial  Education,  525  Viger 
Avenue,  Montreal,  Canada) — Business  has  be¬ 
come  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly 
an  intellectual  calling,  demanding  great 
powers  of  observation,  concentration,  and 
judgment.  The  interdependency  of  all  na¬ 
tions  has  never  been  more  apparent  than  to¬ 
day,  making  all  transactions  more  complex 
than  ever  before.  The  technique  of  business 
transactions  has  grown  more 
complicated  every  day. 
Amalgcimations  of  various 
sorts,  giving  birth  to  enor¬ 
mous  enterprises,  have  given 
more  importance  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  part  of  indus¬ 
try.  Therefore,  with  the 
keen  competition  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  international 
commercial  world  today,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  recognized  that  there  must  be  effi¬ 
cient  preparation  for  business  vocations. 

It  is  apparent,  also,  that  the  role  of  the 
business  man  is  becoming  more  important 
every  day.  He  may  be  the  savior  of  tomor¬ 
row,  who  will  pull  the  world  out  of  the 
economic  mess  into  which  the  War  and  all 
its  consequences  have  plunged  it. 

But,  to  play  this  important  role,  don’t  you 
think  that  this  business  man  will  have  to  be 


These  digests  started  in  the 
November  issue  and  will  corUinue 
through  the  April  issue.  The 
addresses  on  the  first  topic  in  both 
Plenary  and  Group  sessions  were 
covered  in  November,  those  on 
the  second  topic  in  December, 
and  the  third  group  in  January. 

— Editor 
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New  Gregg  Dot 


We  recommend  this  new  steel-pointed  petj 
out  reservation  as  a  thoroughly  satisfactoi 
writing  instrument  for  classroom  use. 
The  steel  nib,  if  carefully  treated,  will 
last  for  a  year  or  more.  When 
worn  or  damaged  the  nib  can 
be  replaced  easily  for  25c. 
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r  Fountain  Pen 


"I  liis  new  pen  is  made  of  jet 
^  black  pyroxalin,  trimmed  with 
chrome-steel.  The  nib  is  also  chrome- 
steel,  warranted  not  to  corrode.  It  is 
0  guaranteed  unconditionally  to  be  me- 
illy  perfect. 


rregg  Publishing  Company 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO  LONDON  SYDNEY 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (nearest  office) : 

Please  send  me  with  bill . Gregg  Dollar  Fountain  Pens  at  90c.  net. 
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a  learned  man,  for  whom  the  solution  of  the 
economic  problems  confronting  him  every  day 
will  have  no  secret?  How  can  we  hope  to 
train  this  man  without  a  very  high  culture 
that  will  give  him  the  breadth  of  vision  re¬ 
quired  to  build  up  the  economic  future  of  the 
world  along  scientific  lines,  and  with  due 
respect  and  cognizance  of  the  lessons  of  the 
past  ? 

Institutions  desirous  of  training  leaders  of 
business  should  devote  more  time  to  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  culture  than  to  those  of 
immediate  use  in  business  life.  But,  the  gen¬ 
eral  culture,  as  it  ought  to  be  given  in  schools 
of  commerce  of  the  higher  standard  and  de¬ 
gree,  ought  to  be  always  in  keeping  with  the 
goal  in  view  and  remain  adapted  to  the  end 
pursued.  Schools  where  purely  cultural 
courses  are  neglected  can  only  prepare  com¬ 
merce  employees  of  an  inferior  rank,  not 
“the  responsible  business  administrator” 
whose  training  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  of. 

MINISTERIALRAT  KLEMENS  OT- 
TEL  (Strohgasse  zo,  Vienna  3,  Austria) — 
This  question  has  arisen  owing  to  fundamen¬ 
tal  changes  which  have  taken  place  both  in 
the  economic  structure  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  business  technique  in  the  last  few 
decades. 

The  following  are  the  main  factors  in¬ 
volved  : 

1.  The  stater  and  the  local  authorities  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  private  enterprise  in  connection  with 
taxation  and  dues,  social  legislation,  methods  of  pay¬ 
ment,  and  general  commerce  and  trade. 

2.  The  state  and  local  authorities  have  estab¬ 
lished  or  taken  over  commercial  enterprises  in  great 
numbers,  e.  g.,  railways,  trams,  post,  telegraph  and 
telephone  services,  gas  and  electric  works,  etc. 

3.  These  public  enterprises  have  been  financed  on 
a  new  basis  by  providing  substantial  credits  for  the 
issue  of  bonds  and  securities. 

4.  Modern  business  methods  have  been  used  in 
government  and  municipal  offices  on  an  increasingly 
large  scale  both  in  routine  administration  and  in 
finance  and  accounting. 

Only  if  the  heads  of  the  public  adminis¬ 
trative  services  are  able  to  understand  eco¬ 
nomic-commercial  thought  and  action  and,  if 
necessary,  to  exercise  their  functions  on  these 
lines,  will  the  wall  of  non-comprehension  dis¬ 
appear  which  still  frequently  stands  between 
the  public  administration  and  the  wage-earning 
population;  public  administration  and  public 
undertakings  would  work  on  more  rational 
lines  and  at  lower  cost,  and  greater  efficiency 
would  be  obtained. 

DR.  EVERETT  W.  LORD  (Dean,  College 
of  Business  Administration,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  Boston,  Massachusetts) — Four  great 
qualities  or  characteristics  distinguish  the  re¬ 
sponsible  business  executive.  Whatever  else 
is  don**,  these  qualities  must  be  developed  in 


any  satisfactory  course  of  training.  The  four 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  successful 
administrator  I  find  to  be  (1)  knowledge, 
(2)  judgment,  (3)  decision,  (4)  strength. 

In  every  school  Knowledge  is  presumably 
the  goal  of  the  student.  Yet  it  is  a  truism 
that  wisdom  rather  than  knowledge  is  the 
greatly-to-be-desired  aim.  Wisdom  is  knowl¬ 
edge  used  with  judgment,  the  second  funda¬ 
mental  of  the  administrator’s  training.  With¬ 
out  knowledge,  judgment  is  impossible,  but 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  great  deal  of  knowl¬ 
edge  with  very  little  judgment.  Judgment 
calls  for  imagination,  the  ability  to  put  one’s 
self  in  another’s  place,  the  capacity  for  think¬ 
ing  a  thing  through;  it  involves  the  habit  of 
planning  and  making  schedules ;  it  calls  for 
fine  discretion  in  measuring  and  evaluating 
all  forms  of  evidence.  The  business  admin¬ 
istrator  may  not  wear  the  judicial  robes  of 
the  court  of  justice,  but  he  must  make  de¬ 
cisions  fully  as  momentous  and  fully  as  far- 
reaching  as  does  the  legal  authority  on  the 
Bench.  If  he  lacks  capacity  for  sound  judg¬ 
ment  he  cannot  succeed. 

How  can  judgment  be  developed  and 
trained?  There  are  subjects  of  study  which 
do  much  for  the  development  of  judgment, 
and  they  must  all  be  included  in  the  training 
of  the  business  administrator.  Mathematics, 
especially  algebra  and  geometry,  perhaps 
leads  the  list,  though  logic  and  philosophy 
must  closely  follow.  History,  properly  un¬ 
derstood,  aids  wonderfully  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  judgment;  and  so  do  all  the  natural 
sciences.  Psychology  is  an  invaluable  aid. 

But  judgment,  however  sound,  is  of  no 
value  until  it  ends  in  Decision. 

The  prime  function  of  the  executive  is  to 
decide — to  reach  a  conclusion  after  reasonable 
judgment,  based  on  ample  knowledge.  Lack 
of  decision  is  often  due  to  fear,  and  our 
course  of  training  for  the  responsible  busi¬ 
ness  executive  must  feature  courage  and  stead¬ 
iness  of  purpose.  Incidentally,  the  use  of  the 
mother  tongue  with  ease  and  facility  is  a 
great  aid  to  decision,  for  one  may  sometimes 
fail  to  make  a  decision  only  because  he  can¬ 
not  readily  express  his  decision  in  words. 

Not  so  much  in  courses  of  study  can  we 
provide  training  in  the  principles  of  decision, 
as  in  athletics  and  competitive  games.  So 
large  a  part  have  these  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  development  of  the  character  of 
our  business  executive  that  their  considera¬ 
tion  in  any  study  of  training  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted. 

There  remains  but  one  fundamental  charac¬ 
teristic  to  be  presented.  With  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge,  sound  judgment,  and 
prompt  decision,  our  administrator  still  needs 
Strength  to  carry  into  effect  what  has  been 
decided. 
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We  all  soon  learn  that  we  must  not  promise 
what  we  cannot  perform,  threaten  what  we 
cannot  execute.  The  need  for  strength,  men¬ 
tal,  moral,  and  physical,  is  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  To  make  our  coming  business  ad¬ 
ministrators'  strong 
men,  we  give  them 
periodical  physical 
examinations,  show 
them  how  to  guard 
their  health,  how  to 
develop  their  bodies 
as  they  seek  to  de¬ 
velop  their  minds. 

Here,  too,  we  are 
aided,  though  to  a 
lesser  extent  than 
would  seem  possible, 
by  our  games  and 
general  athletic  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Business  is  many- 
sided.  In  the  words 
of  Arthur  J.  Bal¬ 
four,  “It  touches 
science,  it  touches 
politics,  it  touches  so¬ 
cial  organization,  it 
touches  diplomacy,  it 
touches  international 
relations  in  every 
aspect.”  The  busi¬ 
ness  administrator, 
then,  needs  a  train¬ 
ing  of  a  most  un¬ 
limited  breadth  —  a 
training  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  habitual 
practice  of  judg¬ 
ment,  in  courageous 
and  honest  decision, 
with  bodily  and  men¬ 
tal  strength  sufficient 
to  maintain  him  in 
every  situation. 

DR.  E.  L.  ELTE 
(Z  onnelaan  2$, 

Haarlem,  Holland) — 

The  various  departments  of  business  to  which 
mathematics  is  actually  applied  can  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  headings  (1)  statistics,  includ¬ 
ing  business  statistics;  (2)  theoretfcal  eco¬ 
nomics;  (3)  special  subjects. 

In  order  to  give  some  instances  of  the 
application  of  mathematics  in  the  domain  of 
statistics,  let  me  mention  “trend”  and  “cor¬ 
relation.” 

“Trend”  and  “correlation”  require  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  probability  and  of  analytical  geometry. 
The  student  of  economics  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  mathematical  applications  must 


master  at  least  elementary  courses  of  in¬ 
finitesimal  calculus,  of  analytical  geometry, 
and  probability.  A  subject,  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  is  loga¬ 
rithms.  Their  application  to  compound  in¬ 
terest  is  well  known. 
Nor  can  logarithms 
be  dispensed  with  in 
the  calculation  of  in¬ 
dex  numbers,  disper¬ 
sion,  and  other  sta¬ 
tistical  subjects. 

As  to  geometry,  a 
chapter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  is  that  on 
proportional  lines.  In 
fact,  in  graphical 
representations  pro¬ 
portions  of  lines  and 
similar  triangles  fre¬ 
quently  occur.  A 
good  deal  of  time 
should  be  devoted  to 
that  part  of  geomet¬ 
ry,  as,  according  to 
my  experience,  it 
gives  the  pupils  no 
little  difficulty. 

This  subject  leads 
to  the  trigonometri¬ 
cal  ratios.  In  fact, 
as  soon  as  a  quantity 
varying  with  the 
time  has  been  graph- 
i  c  a  1 1  y  represented, 
we  are  led  to  con¬ 
sider  the  rate  of  its 
variation.  Thus  the 
tangent  of  an  angle 
presents  itself  nat¬ 
urally. 

If  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  master  the 
bulky  formulary  of 
trigonometry  c  a  n  - 
not  be  found,  this  is 
no  reason  not  to 
treat  the  subject  at 
all.  Indeed,  an  able 
teacher  can  do  won¬ 
ders  with  a  four-figured  table  of  the  trigo¬ 
nometrical  functions.  A  lot  of  problems  in 
the  triangle  and  other  simple  geometrical 
figures  can  be  solved  with  the  aid  of  such 
a  table. 

DR.  P.  DRAGANESCU  BRATES  (Ru¬ 
mania) — Commerce  is  an  Art  just  like  other 
vocations,  and,  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  suc¬ 
cess,  a  thorough  training  is  necessary. 

Only  by  practice  may  one  become  a  good 
organizer  and  leader  of  an  enterprise.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  most  ridiculous  thing  to  be 
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"We  are  interested  in  the  Superior  Merit  Certif¬ 
icate,"  write  two  teachers  who  already  hold  the  Gold 
Medal.  "Are  we  eligible  for  itt" 

Some  of  yon  others  may  not  realise  that  this  certif¬ 
icate  is  for  teachers  as  well  as  other  expert  writers 
of  the  system.  The  O.GA.  Gold  Medal  is  a  special 
award  issued  only  in  the  Annual  Teachers’  Medal 
Test  and  the  0.6. A.  Contest.  The  Superior  Merit 
Certificate  may  be  earned  on  any  month’s  O.G.A. 
Test  in  recognition  of  exceptional  sktll  in  shorthand 
penmanship.  It  is  issued  with  both  Red  Seal  and 
Gold  Seal,  and  one  or  both  should  be  the  proud 
possession  of  every  good  shorthand  teacher. 

W e  hope  to  have  more  of  yon  qualify  for  this 
award.  The  examination  fee  is  fifty  cents.  Any 
papers  that  do  not  qualify  are  returned  with  detailed 
criticism.  Why  not  write  up  this  month’s  test  (the 
copy  appears  in  the  current  Gregg  Writer)  and  sub¬ 
mit  it  for  Superior  Merit  rating? 
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a  theorist  and  not  possess  the  slightest  idea 
about  practice.  Therefore,  in  order  to  have 
good  organizers  and  chiefs  of  enterprises,  we 
must  make  every  effort  to  encourage  per.sons 
entering  Commerce  to  follow  a  parallel  course, 
both  in  studies  and  practice. 

Practice  should  not  take  one’s  entire  time 
and  energy.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  suf¬ 
ficient  time  be  allotted  for  studies.  Studies  are 
the  means  of  opening  up  new  orientations,  and 
they  can  be  followed  in  the  school,  in  the 
laboratory,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  appropriate 
for  possibilities  of  developing  new  ideas  and 
specializations. 

PROFESSOR  P.  VOUG.\  (Ecolc  supc- 
rieure  de  Commerce  de  \'cuehdtel.  Sudicer- 
land) — To  be  a  leader  a  man  must  iK)ssess 
three  essential  qualities:  (1)  He  must  be  com¬ 
petent  and  possess  those  notions  of  order  and 
method  that  are  implied  if  his  competence  is 
to  become  effective;  (2)  he  must  have  a  full 
realization  of  his  mission;  (3)  he  must  under¬ 
stand  the  art  of  making  himself  respected. 

The  third  condition  eludes  any  systematic 
training,  and  the  school  can  only  collabtirate 
with  the  family  in  inculcating  the  spirit  of 
honor  as  the  basis  of  all  responsibility.  The 
school  contributes,  therefore,  essentially  in 
producing  competence. 

Two  principles  seem  to  characterize  the 
methods  used  in  Swiss  schools  of  commerce : 

(1)  Their  constant  care  is  to  graft  vocational 
knowledge  on  to  the  maximum  of  general 
ideas.  Hence,  for  example,  the  courses  on 
law  and  economics,  together  with  practical 
exercises  in  bookkeeping  or  commercial  cor¬ 
respondence;  hence,  also,  the  history  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  complement  to  grammar,  style,  or 
spelling ;  or  the  study  of  commercial  com¬ 
modities  made  more  exact  by  giving  also  the 
indispensable  notions  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

(2)  And  this  point  has  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  question  under  review — the  desire  to 
develop  the  individuality  of  the  students  by 
allowing  them  the  greatest  possible  initiative. 
Thus  whereas,  at  first,  all  the  students  in  the 
class  represent  a  single  business  house,  in  the 
following  years  each  of  them  acts  for  his  own 
account  and  thus  is  allowed  to  control  his 
business  and  to  see  it  as  a  whole. 

DR.  V.  H.  FRIEDEL  (Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  I,  Gras  Koch,  Strasbourg.  France) — 
Progress  demands  that  business  shall  be 
rationally  organized  and  administered  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  scientific  principles  that  govern  all 
human  activity  and,  in  particular,  economic 
activity.  Tlie  synthesis  of  the  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  which  intervene  in  this  latter  activity 
constitutes  a  new  science,  the  science  ot 
organization  and  administration. 

The  training  of  men  who  are  called  upon 
to  manage  a  modern  business  is  a  higher  sci¬ 


entific  training  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
professions  for  which  a  higher — university — 
education  prepares. 

The  scieiKe  of  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  the  central  subject  for  the  higher 
training  for  business.  Around  it  will  be 
grouped  (in  a  carefully  chosen  syllabus,  elas¬ 
tic  and  adaptable  to  the  si)ecial  conditions  of 
the  district  or  country  in  so  far  as  these 
conditions  may  demand  it  )  the  principles  of 
the  sciences  dealing  with  man  and  those  deal¬ 
ing  with  matter,  on  which  is  based  the  science 
of  organization  and  administration. 

The  method  of  training  will  consist  in  never 
separating  from  the  theoretical  teaching  its 
application  to  the  concrete  cases  occurring  in 
the  profession.  The  role  of  the  theoretical 
knowledge  will  be  to  stimulate  the  capacity  to 
apply  it  efficiently  with  a  view  to  further 
improvement  and  progress. 

In  order  to  approach  higher  training  for 
business,  a  broad  and  thorough  general 
culture  is  indispensable. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  means  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  rational  development  of  the 
training  of  responsible  business  administrators 
finally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  best  left  to  private  enterprise, 
which  the  public  authorities  will  have  an 
interest  in  encouraging. 

DR.  HAROLD  J.  STONIER  (National 
Education  Director,  American  Institute  of 
Banking,  New  York) — .American  banking  has 
a  most  comprehensive  system  of  cooperative 
training.  The  program  is  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  .American  Institute  of 
Hanking,  which  is  a  section  of  the  .American 
Bankers’  Association.  The  Institute  has  been 
in  existence  for  a  third  of  a  century,  and  has 
65,000  members. 

Aside  from  its  formal  courses  in  the  class¬ 
room,  the  Institute  has  a  most  effective  means 
of  developing  executive  ability.  Approximately 
5,000  bankers  each  year  are  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  administrative  work  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Institute  as  a  national  organization.  The 
Institute  has  1,500  instructors  and  hundreds 
of  classrooms. 

Training  for  technical  administration  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  education,  if  that  distinction 
is  permissible,  should  be  the  concern  of  busi¬ 
ness.  If  business,  through  individual  units  or 
trade  associations,  cannot  conceive  and  carry 
on  a  program  of  training  for  its  adult  em¬ 
ployees,  it  fails  in  one  of  its  major  obligations 
to  its  own  welfare.  The  duty  to  finance  such 
training  is  the  obligation  of  business ;  it  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  tax-supported  insti¬ 
tution  nor  of  institutions  existing  on  private 
endowment.  The  training  of  responsible  busi¬ 
ness  administrators  is  the  joint  responsibility 
of  education  and  business. 
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Excerpts  jrotn  Fourth  Group  Sessions  Topics 

Mechanical  Aids  for  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects — the  Cinema;  the 

Gramophone;  the  Radio,  etc. 


PROFESSOR  ERNST  RUST  (Eidgen 

I'eclinischen  Hochschule,  Eleanorenstrasse 
i8,  Zurich,  Szvitzerland) — The  educational  film 
should  have  a  valuable  didactic  content  clearly 
defined  according  to  the  principles  of  peda¬ 
gogics  and  adapted  to  a  particular  school 
standard.  It  is  essentially  different  from  the 
popular  instructional  or  cultural  film,  which 
can  be  based  on  no  assumptions,  as  it  is 
planned  for  spectators  who  happen  to  be  sit¬ 
ting  together  and  have  no  special  previous 
knowledge. 

The  educational  film  cannot  display  its  full 
usefulness  in  school  until  a  scheme  of  films 
needed  for  the  various  subjects,  school  stand¬ 
ards,  and  grades  of  schools  has  been  devised 
by  teachers  having  experience  of  teaching  by 
means  of  films  and  until,  by  the  collaboration 
of  teachers,  specialists,  and  experts  in  film  tech¬ 
niques,  films  are  created  that  are  pedagogically, 
materially,  and  technically  fashioned  in  such  a 
way  that  as  regards  subject,  performance,  and 
duration,  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  lesson 
as  being  essentially  didactic. 

A.  C.  CAMERON  (City  of  Oxford  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee,  Oxford,  Englattd) — Ration¬ 
alization  in  Industry  has  its  counterpart  in 
education;  and  it  is  appropriate  that  such  a 
conference  as  this  should  consider  how  a 
rationalized  education  may  prepare  young  peo¬ 
ple  for  posts  in  a  rationalized  industry.  Edu¬ 
cators,  like  business  men,  are  prepared  to 
rationalize  their  system,  and  look  forward 
from  the  classroom  to  the  workshop.  They 
realize  that  an  education  for  industry  and 
commerce  may  be  an  education  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term. 

The  dominance  of  the  printed  book  is  chal¬ 
lenged  not  only  by  the  cinema  but  also  by 
other  mechanical  aids  to  knowledge  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  such  as  broadcasting  and  the  gramo¬ 
phone,  and  perhaps  television.  The  teacher’s 
scope  is  thereby  widened.  He  can  bring  the 
expert  into  the  classroom  and  can  draw  on 
material  and  experience  beyond  his  own  range ; 
but  he  does  not  thereby  become  less  important, 
still  less  superfluous.  He  does  not  become  a 
machine-minder.  The  machine  can  give  him 
important  help,  but  he  must  guide  it.  No 
machine  can  supplant  the  teacher,  it  is  merely 
another  tool  to  his  hand  if  he  has  the  skill 
to  use  it. 

Recent  research  has  shown  unequivocably 
that  the  film  in  the  classroom  is  a  stimulant 
and  not  a  sedative,  that  it  makes  for  original 


and  clear  thinking,  that  the  quality  of  the 
child’s  recollection  is  improved,  and  that  a 
remarkably  permanent  impression  is  made. 

But  it  is  for  adult  education  that  mechanical 
aids  to  learning  can  perhaps  do  most.  The 
adult  student’s  brain  is  not  fresh  when  he 
starts  his  work,  and  also  he  is  often  working 
against  time.  Many  points  that  would  take 
hours  of  study  alone  or  perhaps  much  of  a 
teachers’  time  could  be  shown  on  the  films 
and  be  instantly  grasped  by  an  adult  student. 

ELEANOR  SKIMIN  (Northern  High 
School,  Detroit,  Michigan,  President,  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation) — The  ques¬ 
tion  of  when  to  use  pictures  in  a  lesson  has 
caused  some  little  difference  of  opinion — some 
maintaining  that  they  should  be  used  at  the 
close  of  a  lesson  as  a  review,  while  others 
hold  that  they  should  be  used  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  lesson.  Personally,  I  believe  that  it 
is  practicable  to  use  them  both  for  preview’ 
and  review  purposes.  It  is  a  method  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  is  vital  to  the  successful  teaching 
of  practically  every  subject  in  the  curriculum. 

In  a  recent  report  on  motion  pictures  in  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist 
in  Commercial  Education,  sets  forth  some  very 
pertinent  data  concerning  this  very  interesting 
subject, 

A  questionnaire  on  the  administration  of 
film  service  in  the  public  schools  was  sent  to 
several  thousand  principals  and  superintendents 
of  schools.  Returns  were  received  from  ap¬ 
proximately  6,000  superintendents,  2,000  of 
whom  reported  that  motion  pictures  were  not 
used  in  their  schools ;  4,000  used  them  to 
some  extent. 

The  report  revealed  the  fact  that  many 
cities,  particularly  the  large  cities,  had  visual 
education  departments  with  full-time,employees. 
It  further  revealed  the  fact  that  schools  do  not 
ordinarily  buy  films,  nor  do  they  pay  high 
rentals. 

A  study  of  the  sources  of  films  used  for 
educational  purposes  indicates  that  42  per  cent 
of  all  the  teachers  reporting  obtain  their  films 
from  educational  centers,  which  include  city, 
state,  and  federal  agencies,  and  extension  divi¬ 
sions  of  universities.  About  22  per  cent  of 
those  reporting  obtain  their  films  from  com¬ 
mercial  agencies. 

An  effective  teaching  procedure  should  do 
three  things :  first,  insure  student  interest ; 
second,  result  in  economy  of  time ;  and  third. 
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promote  efficiency  in  learning.  Now,  let  us 
measure  visual  education  by  these  three 
standards : 

Interest  in  Learning — The  normal  student  is  not 
interested  in  abstract  things,  and  the  teacher  must, 
therefore,  supply  concrete  appeals  which  will  develop 
student  interest.  The  visual  appeal  is  probably  the 
most  effective  of  all  concrete  appeals. 

Economy  in  Education — An  old  Chinese  proverb 
says:  “One  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words.” 
The  proper  application  of  the  principles  of  visual  edu¬ 
cation  will  reduce  the  average  time  that  it  now  takes 
to  complete  m<Mt  secondary  school  courses. 

Efficiency  in  Learning — In  an  experiment  with  a 
sound  motion  picture  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  it  was  found  that 
the  boys  and  girls  taking  the  test  made  a  gain  of  38 
per  cent  when  they  took  an  initial  test,  saw  the  pic¬ 
tures,  and  repeated  the  test.  This  shows  that  pupils 
secure  more  factual  information  from  the  picture 
type  of  instruction  than  they  do  from  reading  infor¬ 
mational  material  through  once. 

One  of  the  grave  dangers  of  motion-picture 
instruction  is  that  the  novelty  of  “the  movies” 
may  wear  off.  It  may  be  found  that  our  most 
excellent  help  will  become  a  failure  for,  with¬ 
out  properly  preparing  a  class  for  instruction 
with  motion  pictures,  it  is  apt  to  be  most 
ineffective.  Merely  to  announce  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  for  instruction  is  certainly  not 
enough;  the  pupil’s  mind  must  be  full  of  the 
subject,  full  of  questions,  full  of  that  curiosity 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  search  for  knowledge. 
This  involves  skill  and  great  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  It  does  not  necessarily 
mean  added  labor,  for  in  the  end  labor  is  saved 
both  for  teacher  and  pupil. 

Proposed  Plan — Select  films  early  in  year 
and  present  schedule  of  showings  to  each 
teacher  to  enable  her  to  get  ready  for  the 
picture  lesson.  Thus,  pupils  would  go  to  class 
with  questions  which  are  to  be  answered  by 
the  picture,  and  with  curiosity  as  to  how  cer¬ 
tain  things  they  had  read  and  studied  about 
were  done,  how  they  actually  looked,  and  with 
an  attitude  of  an  observer  who  is  going  to 
report  as  many  facts  as  he  is  able  to  observe. 

Skill — We  know  that  the  drill  lesson  intended 
to  develop  skill  should  make  provision  for 
showing  the  student  how  to  perform. 

A  film  showing  in  detail  proper  technique  in 
writing  Gregg  Shorthand  was  shown  in  North¬ 
ern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
contributed  in  a  most  fascinating  and  interest¬ 
ing  way  proper  hand-control  in  writing  rapidly. 
Qose-ups  of  hands  of  expert  writers  were 
shown,  giving  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  involved  in  writing  shorthand.  Informa¬ 
tion  thus  obtained  was  interpreted  in  terms  of 
the  beginner,  so  that  his  foundation  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  write  shorthand  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  expert,  thus  preventing  the  forming 
of  habits  that  would  be  detrimental  to  his 
progress  as  a  rapid  writer. 


The  use  of  the  phonograph  in  teaching 
shorthand  and  typewriting  has  been  found  to 
be  a  very  vital  element  in  the  proper  interpre¬ 
tation  of  skill  in  these  subjects.  The  early 
observers  of  expert  performance  recognized 
the  value  of  what  they  called  rhythm,  and 
attempted  to  incorporate  it  into  their  teaching 
procedure.  Today,  the  phonograph  is  the  most- 
used  rhythm  device.  It  encourages  correct 
technique,  in  that  it  soothes  the  nerves  and 
encourages  the  learner  to  relax. 

Rational  Rhythm  Records  have  been  found 
to  be  extremely  useful.  Certain  records  have 
been  found  to  be  especially  useful  for  practice 
on  4,  5,  6,  7-letter  combinations  when  the 
measure  is  the  guide. 

In  shorthand,  as  in  typewriting,  the  phono¬ 
graph  becomes  one  of  our  most  useful  aids. 

It  tends  to  develop  that  calm  rhythmic  writing 
that  is  so  essential  to  good  technique  in  short¬ 
hand  writing. 

Another  feature  of  the  use  to  which  the 
phonograph  may  be  put  is  in  the  matter  of 
shorthand  dictation  records.  A  number  of  rec¬ 
ords  are  now  available  for  use  in  the  classroom 
or  for  individual  practice.  Such  a  form  of 
practice  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  copying' 
method,  for  the  pupil  is  in  a  natural  dictation 
situation,  hearing  the  word  and  writing. 

Radio — It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to 
procure  satisfactory  information  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  radio  in  connection  with  teaching 
commercial  subjects.  It  undoubtedly  has  many 
possibilities  that  as  yet  have  not  been  realized. 
The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in 
Education  has  reported  that  a  series  of  short¬ 
hand  lessons  was  broadcast  from  "Station 
WNYC,  New  York  City,  in  February,  1932. 
Lectures  on  subjects  of  interest  to  commercial 
students  have  been  broadcast  over  many 
stations. 

Shorthand  contests  have  been  held  in  New 
York,  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Gregg 
Shorthand  Teachers’  Association.  Quoting 
from  a  report  by  the  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion;  “The  world’s  first  radio  shorthand  con¬ 
test  was  held  in  New  York  at  2  o’clock  on 
June  9,  1923.  It  was  participated  in  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  New  York 
City  public  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  contest  was  broadcast  from  station  WJZ 
of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  dictation  at  80  words  a  minute  for 
three  minutes,  and  100  words  a  minute  for 
three  minutes.  The  various  high  schools  were 
equipped  with  radio  receiving  sets  installed 
for  the  purpose. 

“The  contestants  in  the  schools  working 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  took  their 
tests  and  transcribed  their  notes  in  the  45  min- 
(Continued  on  page  248) 
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Providing  Students  Experience  in  the  Job 

By  Inez  M.  MacKinnon 

Wyandotte  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 


ONE  of  the  biggest  problems  of  commercial 
education  today  is  the  bridging  of  the 
gap  from  schoolroom  instruction  to 
actual  office  experience.  The  learning  of  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  accounting,  and  allied  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  does  not  enable  the  student  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  many  office  problems  he 
must  solve.  The  need,  then,  of  today  is  for 
“precise  practice”  in  an  office. 

Recognizing  this  need,  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Wyandotte  High  School  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  asked  the  cooperation  of 
the  business  men  in  giving  students  actual 
practice  in  their  offices.  An  appeal  was  made 


before  the  civic  clubs  of  the  city — the  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Lions  Club,  the 
Hi-Twelve  Qub,  and  the  Cooperative  Club. 
The  plan  was  as  follows :  Each  man  who  was 
willing  to  cooperate  was  asked  at  the  club 
meeting  to  fill  out  an  application  card  (Form 
A),  which  is  self-explanatory. 

Then  each  student  who  was  desirous  of 
working  under  these  terms  was  asked  to  fill 
out  Form  B  and  to  secure  the  parent’s  con¬ 
sent  to  her  working  in  this  manner. 

After  the  student  was  assigned  to  the  office 
in  which  she  was  to  work,  she  was  to  accept 
the  assignment  by  signing  on  the  left-hand  side 


WYANDOTTE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Department  of  Commercial  Education 
Secretarial  Training  Department 

I  would  like  one  student  each  month  to  help  me,  without  charge 

From  3:00  to  5:00  p.  m.  each  day 
and 

From  8:00  to . on  Saturdays 

in  stenographic  and  clerical  work  for  the  months  of 

March  .  (Please  check  the  time 

you  wish  these  people) 

April  . 


My  business  or 
profession  is: 


Signed . 

Address  . 

Name  of  Firm  . . . . 
Telephone  Number 


Form  B 

Wyandotte  High  School 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 
Secretarial  Training  Department 

In  return  for  direct  office  practice,  I  would  like  to  work  from  3:00  to  5:00  p.  m.  each  day  and  frmn 

8:00  to . on  Saturdays  in  stenographic  and  clerical  work  for  a  month  either  duriiw  March 

or  April.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  to  receive  no  pay  for  this,  but  I  promise  to  work  as  taithfully 

as  if  I  were  being  paid.  I  prefer  to  work  in  a . office. 

Placed  at: 


Signed 


O.  K. 


O.  K. 


(Student) 


(Student) 

I  give  my  consent  for  the  above-named 
student  to  work  as  stated  above. 


Signed 


(Parent) 


(Parent) 
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of  the  card  and  obtaining  the  consent  of  her 
parent  again  to  her  being  so  placed.  During 
March  and  April,  1931,  sixty  students  were  so 
placed  in  thirty  different  offices. 

With  each  student  secretary  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  was  sent  to  the  employer.  After  the 
student  had  been  working  about  a  week  or 
more  (until  she  had  become  somewhat  adjust¬ 
ed),  her  teacher  made  a  personal  call  upon 
the  employer  to  get  his  reaction  to  this  plan 
and  to  the  student ;  and  also  to  get  his  confi¬ 
dential  opinion  of  this  student’s  ability  and 
work.  If  the  student  was  not  doing  the  work 


as  he  would  have  expected  her  to  do  it,  were 
he  paying  her,  he  was  advised  to  “fire”  her. 
This  meant  that  the  girl  would  get  a  failing 
grade  for  that  assignment  at  school.  It  also 
helped  her  to  see  what  the  business  world 
expected  of  her.  In  the  two  cases  we  had  of 
this  kind,  both  were  due  to  the  attitude  of  the 
girl,  and  her  dismissal  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect. 

Each  employer  was  asked  to  rate  the  student 
worker  according  to  the  following  blank  and 
mail  it  at  the  close  of  the  month  to  the 
teacher ; 


SECRETARIAL  DEPARTMENT 
Wyandotte  High  School 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 


Name  of  Student  Secretary . Date 

Name  of  Firm . 

Department . 

Rated  by . . . Grade 


Directions  for  Grading 

Indicate  by  a  (trade  the  type  of  secretary  Into  which  you  believe  this  student  will  develop:  A,  very  supetior:  U.  above  averaice: 

C,  averaite;  D,  poor,  but  passing;  P,  failure. 

Directions  for  Rating 

If  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  observe  trait  indicated  on  the  rating  scale,  place  a  check  under  “remarks.”  Use  the 
remarks  column  if  it  is  necessary  to  qualify  any  statement. 

RATING  SCALE 

Check  whether  or  not  the  statement  is  true  In  regard  to  the  secretary  in  your  employ.  If  the  secretary  lacks  the  trait  to  the 
extent  that  her  eflh'iency  or  that  of  the  Arm  Is  affected,  check  “no.” 

In  the  space  below,  kindly  mention  any  general  observations  you  have  made  in  regard  to  the 
student  which  may  call  attention  to  the  desirable  or  undesirable  secretarial  traits. 

ACCURACY 


She  is  accurate  in  her  transcriDtion .  . 

1 

YES  1  NO 

REMARKS 

She  is  accurate  in  her  tvoewritine .  . 

She  is  accurate  in  her  clerical  work . 

She  "catches”  her  own  errors . 

1 

Her  English  is  good . 

She  punctuates  correctly . 

Her  work  is  well  “set  up” . 

i 

INITIATIVE 


YES 

NO 

REMARKS 

She  anticipates  her  employer's  wants  and  needs . 

She  thinks  of  ways  of  improving  the  office  work . 
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GRADE 

SECRETARIAL  DEPARTMENT 
Wyandotte  High  School 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Name  of  Student  Secretary  . 

Secretary  for . 


NOTE: 

On  the  following  page*  check  the  rating,  according  to  your  opinion,  of  the  student  working  for  you. 
Place  your  final  grade  esUmate  In  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  this  page. 

Send  to  Room  14,  or  put  this  In  my  box  not  later  than . 


Thank  you. 


Inez  M.  MacKinnon 


ACCURACY  AND  NEATNESS 


It  she  accurate  in  her  transcription  of  her  notes? . 

YES 

NO 

REMARKS 

Is  she  accurate  in  her  spelling? . 

Is  she  accurate  in  her  typing? . 

Is  she  careful  in  getting  all  details  correct? . 

Does  she  erase  neatly? . 

Does  she  correct  the  carbon  copies  as  well  as  the  original  copy? . 

Is  her  work  well  set  up? . 

Does  she  take  dictation  with  adequate  speed? . . 

Does  she  check  her  work  to  see  if  it  is  correct? . 

Does  she  punctuate  correctly? . 

Has  she  a  "language  sense"? . 

INITIATIVE 


YES 

NO 

REMARKS 

• 

Does  she  see  work  she  might  do  for  you  without  your  telling  her? . 

Does  she  make  suggestions  for  bettering  your  mutual  tasks? . 

1 

ADJUSTMENT 


YES 

NO 

REMARKS 

Does  she  finish  her  work  in  the  approximate  time  that  she  estimates  she 
can  finish  it? . . . 

Are  her  plans  and  her  work  more  important  to  her  than  yours,  as  evidenced 

i 

Is  the  punctual . 

Does  she  do  the  work  as  you  have  instructed  her  to  do  it? . 

Does  she  listen  carefully  enough  to  follow  all  your  instructions? 
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PERSONALITY 


Is  her  posture  good? . . 

YES 

NO 

REMARKS 

Is  her  dress  generally  appropriate? . 

Does  she  use  cosmetics  excessively? . . 

Do  you  think  she  should  use  lii>stick? . 

Is  she  neat  in  appearance? . . 

* 

Do  you  think  she  is  tactful? . 

Is  she  “chattv”? . 

Has  she  any  defects  that  you  think  would  hinder  her  in  her  secretarial 
career? . . . 

Signed. 


Blank  for  Teacher’s  Report  on  the  Student  Secretary  Assigned  Her 


graduation,  and  gives  the  business  man  a  defi¬ 
nite  personal  interest  in  the  work  the  school  is 
doing. 

The  commercial  club,  known  as  the  Tyronian 
Club,  puts  out  the  following  application  cards, 
which  are  kept  in  a  permanent  file.  From 
these  cards  we  are  able  easily  to  find  the  right 


girl  for  the  place  when  the  prospective  em¬ 
ployer  calls  for  an  applicant.  Former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club  also  cooperate  to  obtain  jobs 
for  the  new  graduates.  Even  in  this  time  of 
depression  many  of  our  last  year’s  graduates 
have  permanent  jobs  and  are  contented  and 
happy  in  them. 


tyronian  BMPLOYMB^JT  BirRBAU 
Wyandotte  High  School 
Kansai  City,  Kansas 


Name  . . 

Address  . . 

Age  . Married 

Hare  you  any  dependents? . 

Typing  speed  . 

Machines  operated 
Kindt  of  typewriters  1 . 


Adding  machine  . Mimeograph. 

Bookkeeping  machine . .* . P 


Can  you  operate  a  switchboard? . 

Can  you  file  and  index? . 

Have  you  had  any  experience  in  bookkeeping  ? . .  . , 
Bor  what  other  lines  of  work  are  you  qualifled?. 
Would  you  accept  employment  in  these  lines  ? . . . 
What  is  your  preference?  (list  in  order) . 


. Least  Salary  Considered 

. Phone  . 

Chuch  affiliation  . 


. . Shorthand  speed 

Transcription  speed  . . . 


. 2  . 3  . 

. . Ditto  machine . ....Omiptometer 

B  X  machine . Dictaphone  or  Ediphona 

. . Can  you  cut  a  stencil? . 

. Hare  you  had  a  course  in  bookkeeping?.. 

. Hare  you  bad  any  experience  In  billing?.. 


[5ec  next  page  for  reverse  side  of  card.l 
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Present  employment  , 
Date  of  employment 


Xante  .... 

Business 
Name  .... 

Business 
Name  .... 
Business 


Name 

Name 

Name 


. Address 

Kind  of  empioyment  . 


Salary  rerelved 


PREVIOUS  EMPLOYMENT 


Address  . I.«nKtli  of  employment , 

Position  as  . Reason  for  leavinc _ 

Address  . . I.<enKth  of  employment. 

Position  as  . Reason  for  leavimt _ 

Address  . I^enKth  of  employment 

Position  as  . Reason  for  leavlni;.... 


CHARACTER  REFERENCES 

•Address  .  Oeeupation 

Address  .  Oeeuitation 

Address  .  Deeupation 


Back  of  Employment  Record  Card 


>  >  > 


Out  of  the  Well  of  Experience 

G.  S.  F. 


The  reading  habit  developed  in  your  students 
will  accomplish  more  in  giving  them  real 
shorthand  skill  than  hours  and  hours  of  ex¬ 
planation  and  instruction.  It  grows  out  of  a 
desire  to  read  which,  in  turn,  is  a  by-product 
of  reading  interesting  plates. 


A  fair  “average”  result  must  usually  balance 
a  few  extra  good  students  against  some  rather 
poor  ones.  Give  your  GOOD  students  a 
chance  to  develop  by  providing  them  the 
means  for  growth. 


The  foundation  of  shorthand  writing  speed 
is  writing  style.  Well-formed  and  fluently 
executed  outlines  must  precede  fast  writing. 
The  student  who  has  won  an  O.G.A.  cer¬ 
tificate  has  travelled  far  toward  the  solving  of 
h!s  “speed”  problem. 


In  the  stern  voice  of  a  parent  let  us  venture 
the  opinion  that  whatever  will  arouse  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  stimulate  interest  on  the  part  of 


a  beloved  son  or  daughter  in  the  basic  business 
of  the  school  (meaning  getting  an  education 
according  to  the  parents’  standards)  will  be 
loudly  praised  and  highly  valued  by  said  parent. 
Lack  of  interest  in  school  work  is  the  out¬ 
standing  problem  of  the  schools  today — from 
the  parental  side.  A  little  “selling”  by  teachers 
through  enthusiasm  that  will  be  exhibited 
around  the  family  fireside  would  be  good  pro¬ 
fessional  propaganda. 


Something  to  show  for  something  definite 
done  gets  Interest.  A  complete,  coherent 
program  of  tests  and  awards  is  available  for 
your  use.  Are  you  using  (hem? 


A  well  Is  as  deep  as  it  Is  dug — and  a  “depres¬ 
sion”  is  what  we  make  it.  Because  some  of 
your  pupils  are  in  difficult  financial  conditions 
it  does  net  follow  that  all  of  them  are.  We 
sit  “in  the  lowest  place”  too  much  for  our  own 
good.  Even  today  most  parents  can  “spare  a 
dime”  or  a  dollar  for  anything  that  will  ma¬ 
terially  benefit  their  children  in  the  school 
work  they  are  doing. 
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You  Can*t  Get  Away  From  Figures 

A  thorough  and  a  ready  knowledge  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics  of  business  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  a 
business  education  that  no  school  can  afford  to 
neglect. 

Figures  Can*t  Get  Away  From  You — If 

you  use  our  new  book,  “Business  Mathematics,”  by 
R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  M.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

Business  Mathematics^*  Is  Actually  Business  Mathematics 

The  problems  in  Mr.  Rosenberg’s  book  were  first 
solved  by  typists,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  and 
salesmen,  whose  jobs  depended  upon  their  thorough 
and  ready  knowledge  of  business  calculations.  The 
problems  are  conveniently  arranged  in  daily  lessons 
and  set  up  in  large  type  on  letter-size  paper,  with 
plenty  of  space  for  all  computations. 

“Business  Mathematics”  tells  its  own  story  most 
convincingly.  We  want  this  new  text  to  sell  itself  to 
you,  as  it  already  has  to  a  rapidly  growing  list  of 
prominent  teachers  who  are  going  to  use  it  next 
term.  May  we  send  you  an  examination  copy? 
Address  our  nearest  office. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston 

Toronto  London  Sydney 


Gregg  Books  Are  Amthoritative 
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Rcfirinted  in  shorthand  by  special  permission  of  the 
publishers 

From  "Options” 

By  O.  Henry 

(Copyright,  1908,  by  Doubleday,  Doran  Sr  Co.,  Inc.) 

The  (so-called)  Vallambrosa  Apartment 
House  is  not  an  apartment  house.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  old-fashioned  brownstone-*®  front 
residences  welded  into  one.  The  parlor  floor 
of  one  side  is  gay  with  the  wraps  and  head- 
gear  of  a*®  modiste;  the  other  is  lugubrious 
with  the  sophistical  promises  and  grisly  dis¬ 
play  of  a  painless*®  dentist.  You  may  have 
a  room  there  for  two  dollars  a  week  or  you 
may  have  one  for  twenty  dollars.  Among 
the*®  Vallambrosa’s  roomers  are  stenogra¬ 
phers,  musicians,  brokers,  shopgirls,  space-rate 
writers,  art  students,  wire-tappers,  and^®®  other 
people  who  lean  far  over  the  banister  rail 
when  the  doorbell  rings. 

This  treatise  shall  have  to  do  with  but’*® 
two  of  the  Vallambrosians — though  meaning 
no  disrespect  to  the  others. 

At  six  o’clock  one  afternoon  Hetty’*®  Pep¬ 
per  came  back  to  her  third-floor  rear  $3.50 
room  in  the  Vallambrosa  with  her  nose  and 
chin  more’®®  sharply  pointed  than  usual.  To 
be  discharged  from  the  department  store 
where  you  have  been  working  four  years,  and 
with’*®  only  fifteen  cents  in  your  purse,  does 
have  a  tendency  to  make  your  features  ap¬ 
pear  more  finely  chiselled. 

On  the*®®  day  that  Hetty  was  “released” 
the  price  of  rib  beef  was  seven  and  one-half 
cents.  That  fact  is  what  makes  this  story**® 
possible. 

Hetty  mounted  with  her  rib  beef  to  her 
$3.50  third-floor-back.  One  hot,  savory  beef 
stew**®  for  supper,  a  night’s  good  sleep,  and 
she  would  be  fit  in  the  morning  to  apply 
again  for  the  tasks  of  Hercules,**®  Joan  of 
Arc,  Una,  Job,  and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

In  her  room  she  got  the  graniteware  stew- 
pan  out  of  the**®  2  X  4-foot  china — er — I 
mean  earthenware  closet  and  began  to  dig 
down  in  a  rat’s  nest  of  paper  bags*®®  for  the 
potatoes  and  onions.  She  came  out  with  her 
nose  and  chin  just  a  little  sharper  pointed. 

There  was  neither**®  a  potato  nor  an 
onion.  Now,  what  kind  of  a  beef  stew  can 
you  make  out  of  simply  beef?  You  can 
make  oyster**®  soup  without  oysters,  turtle 
soup  without  turtles,  coffee-cake  without  cof¬ 
fee,  but  you  can’t  make  beef  stew  without**® 
potatoes  and  onions. 

But  rib  beef  alone,  in  an  emergency,  can 


make  an  ordinary  pine  door  look  like  a**® 
wrought-iron  gambling  house  portal  to  the 
wolf.  With  salt  and  pepper  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  (first  well  stirred  in  a*®® 
little  cold  water)  ’twill  serve — ’tis  not  so 
deep  as  a  lobster  a  la  Newburgh,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  festival**®  doughnut;  but  ’twill 
serve. 

Hetty  took  her  stewpan  to  the  rear  of  the 
third-floor  hall.  According  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements**®  of  the  Vallambrosa  there  was 
running  water  to  be  found  there.  Between 
you  and  me  and  the  water  meter,  it**®  only 
ambled  or  walked  through  the  faucets ;  but 
technicalities  have  no  place  here.  There  was 
also  a  sink  where**®  housekeeping  roomers 
often  met  to  dump  their  coffee  grounds  and 
glare  at  one  another’s  kimonos. 

At  this  sink  Hetty  found  a*®®  girl  with 
heavy,  gold-brown  artistic  hair  and  plaintive 
eyes,  washing  two  large  “Irish”  potatoes.  Het¬ 
ty  knew  the**®  Vallambrosa  as  well  as  any¬ 
one  not  owning  “double  hextra-magnifying 
eyes”  could  compass  its  mysteries.**®  The 
kimonos  were  her  encyclopa^ia,  her  “Who’s 
What?”  her  clearing  house  of  news,  of  goers 
and  comers.  From**®  a  rose-pink  kimono 
edged  with  Nile  green  she  had  learned  that 
the  girl  with  the  potatoes  was  a  miniature- 
painter**®  living  in  a  kind  of  attic — or  “stu¬ 
dio,”  as  they  prefer  to  call  it — on  the  top 
floor.  Hetty  was*®®  not  certain  in  her  mind 
what  a  miniature  was;  but  it  certainly  wasn’t 
a  house;  because  house-painters,  although**® 
they  wear  splashy  overalls  and  poke  ladders 
in  your  face  on  the  street,  are  known  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  riotous®*®  profusion  of  food  at 
home. 

The  potato  girl  was  quite  slim  and  small, 
and  handled  her  potatoes  as  an  old**®  bache¬ 
lor  uncle  handles  a  baby  who  is  cutting  teeth. 
She  had  a  dull  shoemaker’s  knife  in  her  right 
hand,  and  she®*®  had  begun  to  peel  one  of 
the  potatoes  with  it. 

Hetty  addressed  her  in  the  punctiliously 
formal  tone*®®  of  one  who  intends  to  be 
cheerfully  familiar  with  you  in  the  second 
round. 

“Beg  pardon,”  she  said,  “for  butting**® 
into  what’s  not  my  business,  but  if  you  peel 
them  potatoes  you  lose  out.  They’re  new 
Bermudas.  You  want  to  scrape  ’em.**®  Lem- 
me  show  you.” 

She  took  a  potato  and  the  knife,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  demonstrate. 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  breathed  the  artist.  “U*® 
didn’t  know.  And  I  did  hate  to  see  the  thick 
peeling  go;  it  seemed  such  a  waste.  But  I 
thought  they  always  had  to  be**®  peeled. 
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When  you've  got  only  potatoes  to  eat,  the 
peelings  count,  you  know.” 

“Say,  kid,”  said  Hetty,  staying  her  knife, 
“you  ain’t”"'’  up  against  it.  too,  are  you?” 

The  miniature  artist  smiled  starvedly. 

“I  suppose  I  am.  Art — or,  at  least,  the”*" 
way  1  interpret  it — doesn’t  seem  to  be  much 
in  demand.  I  have  only  these  potatoes  for 
my  dinner.”*"  Hut  they  aren’t  stt  bad  boiled 
and  hot,  with  a  little  butter  and  salt.” 

“Child,”  said  Hetty,  letting  a  brief  smile 
soften  her”""  rigid  features,  “Fate  has  sent 
me  and  you  together.  I’ve  had  it  handed  to 
me  in  the  neck,  too;  but  I’ve  got  a**"  chunk 
of  meat  in  my  room  as  big  as  a  lap-tlog.  And 
I’ve  done  everything  to  get  potatoes  except 
pray"""  for  ’em.  Let’s  me  and  you  bunch  our 
commissary  departments  and  make  a  stew 
of  ’em.  VVe’ll  cook  it  in  my  room.  If"*"  we 
only  had  an  onion  to  go  in  it !  Say,  kid,  you 
haven’t  got  a  couple  of  pennies  that’ve  slipped 
down  into"*"  the  lining  of  your  last  winter’s 
sealskin,  have  you?  1  could  step  down  the 
corner  and  get  one  at  oM  Giuseppi’s""”  stand. 

stew  without  an  onion  is  worse’n  a  matinee 
without  candy.”  , 

“You  may  call  me  Cecelia,’’  said"”"  the  artist. 
“Xo;  I  spent  my  last  penny  three  days  ago.” 

“Then  we’ll  have  to  cut  the  onion  out  in¬ 
stead  of  slicing*"""  it  in.”  said  Hetty.  “I’d 
ask  the  janitress  for  one,  but  1  don’t  want  ’em 
hep  just  yet  to  the  fact  that  I’m  pounding*"*" 
the  asphalt  for  another  job.  But  1  wish 
we  did  have  an  onion.” 

In  the  shopgirl’s  room  the  two  began  to*"*" 
prepare  their  supper.  Cecelia’s  part  was  to 
sit  on  the  couch  helplessly  and  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  do  something*"""  in  the  voice  of  a 
cooing  ringdove.  Hetty  prepared  the  rib 
beef,  putting  it  in  cold  salted  water  in  the 
stewpan*®”®  and  setting  it  on  the  one-burner 
gas  stove. 

“I  wish  we  had  an  onion,”  said  Hetty,  as 
she  scraped  the  two  potatoes.**"" 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  couch  was  pinned 
a  flaming,  gorgeous  advertising  picture  of 
one  of  the  new***"  ferryboats  of  the  P.  U.  K.  F. 
Railroad  that  had  been  built  to  cut  down  the 
time  between  Los  Angeles  and  X'ew  York 
City***"  one-eighth  of  a  minute. 

Hetty,  turning  her  head  during  her  con¬ 
tinuous  monologue,  saw  tears  running  from**"" 
her  guest’s  eyes  as  she  gazed  on  the  idealized 
presentment  of  the  speeding,  foam-girdled 
transport. 

“Why,  say,  Cecelia,**®"  kid.”  said  Hetty, 
poising  her  knife,  “is  it  as  bad  art  as  that  ? 

I  ain’t  a  critic,  but  I  thought  it  kind  of 
brightened**""  up  the  rmim.  Of  course,  a  mani¬ 
cure-painter  could  tell  it  was  a  bum  picture 
in  a  minute.  I’ll  take  it  down***"  if  you  say 
so.  I  wish  to  the  holy  Saint  Potluck  we  had 
an  onion.” 

But  the  miniature  miniature-***"  painter  had 
tumbled  down,  sobbing,  with  her  nose  in¬ 
denting  the  hard- woven  drapery  of  the  couch. 
Something  was  here**""  deeper  than  the  ar¬ 
tistic  temperament  offended  at  crude  lith¬ 
ography. 

Hetty  knew.  She  had  accepted***"  her  role 


long  ago.  How  scant  the  words  with  which 
we  try  to  describe  a  single  quality  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being !  When**""  we  reach  the  abstract 
we  are  lost.  The  nearer  to  Nature  that  the 
babbling  of  our  lips  comes,  the  better  do  we***" 
understand.  Figuratively  (let  us  say),  some 
people  are  Bosoms,  some  are  Hamls,  some 
are  Heads,  some  are  Mu.scles,  some  are***" 
Feet,  some  are  Backs  for  burdens. 

Hetty  was  a  Shoulder.  Hers  was  a  sharp, 
sinewy  shoulder;  but  all  her  life  |H,‘ople**""  had 
laid  their  heads  upon  it,  metaphorically  or 
actually,  and  had  left  there  all  or  half  of 
their  troubles.**®"  Looking  at  Life  anatomi¬ 
cally,  which  is  as  good  a  way  as  any,  she 
was  preordained  to  be  a**""  Shoulder.  There 
were  few  truer  collar  bones  anywhere  than 
hers. 

Hetty  was  only  thirty-three,  and  she  had 
not  yet***"  outlived  tlie  little  pang  that  vis¬ 
ited  her  whenever  the  head  of  youth  and 
beauty  leaned  upon  her  for  consolation.***" 
Hut  one  glance  in  her  mirror  always  served 
as  an  instantaneous  pain-killer.  So  she  gave 
one  pale  look**""  into  the  crinkly  old  looking- 
glass  on  the  wall  above  the  gas  stove,  turned 
down  the  flame  a  little  U)wer  from**”"  the 
bubbling  beef  and  potatoes,  went  over  to  the 
couch,  and  lifted  Cecelia’s  head  to  its  con¬ 
fessional. 

“Go**""  on  and  tell  me,  honey,”  she  said. 
“I  know  now  that  it  ain’t  art  that’s  worrying 
you.  You  met  him  on  a  ferryboat,***"  didn’t 
you?  Go  on,  Cecelia,  kid,  and  tell  your — 
your  .\unt  Hetty  about  it.” 

Hut  youth  and  melancholy  must  first***" 
spend  the  surplus  of  sighs  and  tears  that  waft 
and  float  the  barque  of  romance  to  its  har¬ 
bor  in  the  delectable  isles.**""  Pre.sently, 
through  the  stringy  tendons  that  formed  the 
bars  of  the  confessional,  the  penitent — or 
was  it  the***"  glorified  communicant  of  the 
sacred  flame? — told  her  story  without  art  or 
illumination. 

“It  was  only*"""  three  days  ago.  I  was 
coming  back  on  the  ferry  from  Jersey  City. 
Old  Mr.  Schrum,  an  art  dealer,  told  me*"*" 
of  a  rich  man  in  Newark  who  wanted  a  minia¬ 
ture  of  his  daughter  painted.  I  went  to  .see 
him  and  showtxl*"*"  him  some  of  my  work. 
When  I  told  him  the  price  would  be  fifty 
dollars  he  laughed  at  me  like  a  hyena.  He 
said*"""  an  enlarged  crayon  twenty  times  the 
size  would  cost -him  only  eight  dollars. 

“I  had  just  enough  money  to  buy  my*"®" 
ferry  ticket  back  to  New'  York.  1  felt  as  if 
I  didn’t  want  to  live  another  day.  I  must 
have  looked  as  I**""  felt,  for  I  saw  him  on 
the  row  of  seats  opposite  me,  looking  at  me 
as  if  he  understtxxl.  He  was  nice-looking,***" 
but,  oh,  above  everything  else,  he  looked  kind. 
When  one  is  tired  or  unhappy  or  hopeless, 
kindness  counts  more***"  than  anything  else. 

“When  I  got  so  miserable  that  I  couldn’t 
fight  against  it  any  longer,  I  got  up**""  and 
walked  slowly  out  the  rear  door  of  the  ferry¬ 
boat  cabin.  .\o  one  was  there,  and  I  slipped 
quickly  over  the  rail,  and***"  dropped  into  the 
water.  Oh,  friend  Iletty,  it  was  cold,  cold ! 
“For  just  one  moment  I  wished  I  was  back 
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in  the  old’®”®  Vallambrosa,  starving  and 
hoping,  .^nd  then  I  got  numb,  and  didn’t 
care.  And  then  I  felt  that  somebody  else  was 
in’**®  the  water  close  by  me,  holding  me  up. 
He  had  followed  me,  and  jumped  in  to  save 
me. 

“Somebody  threw  a  thing  like’**®  a  big, 
white  doughnut  at  us,  and  he  made  me  put 
my  arms  through  the  hole. '  Then  the  ferry¬ 
boat  backed,  and  they  pulled  us  on’**®  board. 
Oh,  Hetty,  I  was  .so  ashamed  of  my  wicked¬ 
ness  in  trying  to  drown  myself ;  and,  besides, 
my  hair  had  all’**®  tumbled  down  and  was  sop¬ 
ping  wet,  and  I  was  such  a  sight. 

“And  then  some  men  in  blue  clothes  came 
around;  and  he  gave  them’®®®  his  card,  and  I 
heard  him  tell  them  he  had  seen  me  drop  my 
purse  on  the  edge  of  the  boat  outside  the  rail, 
and  in  leaning’®*®  over  to  get  it  I  had  fallen 
overboard.  And  then  I  remembered  having 
read  in  the  papers  that  people’®*®  who  tried 
to  kill  themselves  are  locked  up  in  cells  with 
people  who  try  to  kill  other  people,  and  I 
was  afraid.’®"® 

“But  some  ladies  on  the  boat  took  me 
downstairs  to  the  furnace-room  and  got  me 
nearly  dry  and  did  up  my  hair.  When’®*®  the 
boat  landed,  he  came  and  put  me  in  a  cab. 
He  was  all  dripping  himself,  but  laughed  as 
if  he  thought  it  was  all*®*®  a  joke.  He  begged 
me,  but  I  wouldn’t  tell  him  my  name  nor 
where  I  lived,  I  was  so  ashamed.” 

“You  were  a  fool,  child,”  said*®*®  Hetty, 
kindly.  “Wait  till  I  turn  the  light  up  a  bit. 

I  wish  to  Heaven  we  had  an  onion.” 

“Then  he  raised  his  hat,”*®*®  went  on  Ce¬ 
celia,  “and  said:  ‘Very  well.  But  I’ll  find 
you,  anyhow.  I’m  going  to  claim  my  rights 
of  salvage.’  Then  he*®"®  gave  money  to  the 
cab-driver  and  told  him  to  take  me  where  I 
wanted  to  go,  and  walked  away.  What  is 
‘salvage,’*®*®  Hetty?” 

“The  edge  of  a  piece  of  goods  that  ain’t 
hemmed,”  said  the  shopgirl.  “You  must 
have  looked  pretty  well  frazzled  out  to  the*’"® 
little  hero  boy.” 

“It’s  been  three  days,”  moaned  the  minia¬ 
ture-painter,  “and  he  hasn’t  found  me  yet.” 

“Extend  the  time,”*’*®  said  Hetty.  “This  is 
a  big  town.  Think  of  how  many  girls  he 
might  have  to  see  soaked  in  water  with  their 
hair  down  before*’*®  he  would  recognize  you. 
The  stew’s  getting  on  fine — but,  oh,  for  an 
onion !  I’d  even  use  a  piece  of  garlic*’"®  if 
I  had  it.” 

The  beef  and  potatoes  bubbled  merrily,  ex¬ 
haling  a  mouth-watering  savor  that  yet 
lacked*’*®  something,  leaving  a  hunger  on  the 
palate,  a  haunting,  wistful  desire  for  some 
lost  and  needful  ingredient.**®® 

“I  came  near  drowning  in  that  awful  river,” 
said  Cecelia,  shuddering.  “It  ought  to  have 
more  water  in  it.”  said***®  Hetty ;  “the  stew, 
I  mean.  I’ll  go  get  some  at  the  sink.” 

“It  smells  good,”  said  the  artist. 

‘"That  nasty  old  North  River?”***®  objected 
Hetty.  ‘'It  smells  to  me  like  soap  factories 
and  wet  setter-dogs — oh.  you  mean  the  stew? 
Well,  I  wish  we  had**"®  an  onion  for  it.  Did 
he  look  like  he  had  money  ?” 


“PYrst  he  looked  kind,”  said  Cecelia.  “I’m 
sure  he  was  rich ;  but  that***®  matters  so 
little.  When  he  drew  out  his  billfolder  to 
pay  the  cabman  you  couldn’t  help  seeing  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands**®®  of  dollars  in  it.  .\nd 
I  looked  over  the  cab  doors  and  saw  him  leave 
the  ferry  station  in  a  motor  car;***®  and  the 
chauffeur  gave  him  his  bearskin  to  put  on, 
for  he  was  sopping  wet.  And  it  was  only 
three  days  ago.” 

“VV’hat***®  a  fool !”  said  Hetty,  shortly. 

“Oh,  the  chauffeur  wasn’t  wet,”  breathed 
Cecelia.  “.\nd  he  drove  the  car  away  very 
nicely.”**"® 

“I  mean  you,”  said  Hetty.  “For  not  giving 
him  your  address.” 

“I  never  give  my  address  to  chauffeurs,” 
said  Cecelia,***®  haughtily. 

“I  wish  we  had  one,”  said  Hetty,  discon¬ 
solately. 

“What  for?” 

“For  the  stew,  of  course — Oh,  I  mean  an 
onion.”**®® 

Hetty  took  a  pitcher  and  started  to  the  sink 
at  the  end  of  the  hall.  (2494) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Personality  Counts 

From  "Your  Job” 

By  Harold  Whitehead,  London,  England 

“What  is  the  matter  with  me?”  a  young 
man  despondently  asked  me.  “I  can  write 
letters  in  answer  to  help-wanted*®  advertise¬ 
ments  which  get  me  appointments,  but  when  I 
go  for  the  interview  I  fall  down.” 

This  young  fellow  was  a*®  neat  looking, 
rather  sad-faced  chap  of  about  twenty-two. 
His  appearance  was  passable,  but  not  as 
clean-cut  as  one"®  would  like  to  see.  When 
you  first  saw  him  you  felt  inclined  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  show  what  was  in  him.** 
You  were  “neutral”  as  to  his  fitness  for  the 
job. 

If  he  had  spoken  in  a  cheery  voice  and 
enunciated’®®  clearly,  the  trick  would  have  been 
turned — 'he’d  have  had  the  job.  But,  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  speak,  he  killed  his  own 
chance.’*®  He  had  two  faults  of  speech  which 
made  it  very  difficult  to  understand  him,  and 
very  tedious  to  listen  to’*®  him. 

Possibly  he  had  read  in  one  of  those  ginger 
inspirational  books  about  the  importance  of 
keeping  a’*®  stiff  upper  lip,  and  he  had  applied 
it  to  himself  literally. 

At  any  rate,  instead  of  keeping  his’*®  upper 
lip  flexible  and  moulding  it  in  the  form  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  certain  vowels,  he  kept  it  stiff. 
In*®®  addition  to  that,  he  never  really  opened 
his  mouth. 

So  that  you  may  get  the  effect  of  his  voice, 
say  out**®  loud  "Oh.  for  the  jovial  life  of 
youth.”  but  keep  the  upper  lip  stiff  and  use 
the  lower  one  but  slightly.  If  you**®  think 
this  is  unusual,  notice  how  your  friends  talk — 
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and  try  to  keep  an  ear  on  yourself.  The  “o” 
and  the  “u”  sound**®  require  a  rounding  and 
trumpeting  of  the  lips,  if  their  fullness  and 
richness  are  to  be  produced. 

Let’s  leave  this  fault**®  and  consider  the 
other. 

He  monotoned  all  he  had  to  say.  The 
speaking  voice  should  have  a  range  of  one  to 
two*®®  octaves.  His  voice  had  possibly  a 
three-note  range.  Experiment  again,  please. 
Read  aloud  what  I  have  written,  but**®  use 
one  note  only.  .  .  .  Fearful,  isn’t  it? 

Clear  enunciation  makes  it  easy  for  others 
to  understand  what**®  you  say  (although  if 
you  use  poor  grammar  you  may  not  be  able 
to  express  your  ideas  clearly).  Pitch  and 
range**®  make  it  pleasing  for  others  to  listen 
to  you.  So  when  on  the  active  hunt  for  a  job, 
keep  in  mind  that  your  voice**®  is  a  big  factor 
in  helping  you  to  make  a  good  impression. 

.Another  common  error  of  speech  is  slur¬ 
ring,*®®  running  one  word  into  another.  Try 
saying  this,  “All  night  it  lay,  an  ice  drop 
there.”  See  how  many  of  your  friends**® 
can  say  it  so  that  others  can  really  understand 
what  is  said.  I  have  had  people  claim  it 
was  a  “nice  drop”**®  and  even  an  “eye  strop.” 
Seldom  can  the  average  reader  avoid  the  slur¬ 
ring  of  words. 

Just  one  more  warning — don’t**®  clip  and 
don’t  get  sloppy.  Don’t  say,  “Gimme  cuppa 
coffee”  for  “Give  me  a  cup  of  coffee.”  Don’t 
say,  “Where  y’goin’?”**®  for  “Where  are  you 
going?”  “Wotcha  gonna  do?”  also,  “Jeat?'’ 
“Xo.  Joo?” 

“I  don’t  know  just  what  it  is,”  a  young 
man  said  to*®"  me  recently,  “but  I  have  tried 
several  jobs,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  outs  about 
them.  I  am  evidently  a®*®  square  peg  in  a 
round  hole.  I  wish  I  could  find  a  job  that  was 
just  exactly  right  for  me.” 

Most  everybody**®  is  looking  for  the  “per¬ 
fect  job,”  but  there  is  only  one  place  in  which 
we  will  get  it — and  so  far  as  I  am**®  concerned, 
since  I  am  healthy  and  husky  and  look  as  if 
I  will  live  a  good  many  years  yet,  I  am  not 
at  all**®  anxious  to  get  to  my  perfect  job.  Only 
in  heaven  will  things  be  just  right,  and  if 
young  fellows  would  just  remember*®®  this — 
take  the  kicks,  the  mean  and  the  delightful 
jobs  —  they  will  be  much  happier  than  they 
are  now. 

In  looking  for  a**®  job  don’t  attempt  to  look 
for  100  per  cent  perfect  ones.  Every  job  has 
so  much  for  it  and  so  much®*®  against  it, 
that  one  can  only  hope  to  choose  a  job  that 
has  a  lot  in  favor  of  it  and  a  little  against  it.**® 
When  deciding  upon  a  job,  consider  the  good 
and  bad  things  about  it  and  weigh  one  group 
against  the  other.**®  If  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  seem  to  measure  up  50-50,  don’t 
take  the  job.  If  the*®®  advantages,  however, 
outweigh  the  disadvantages  by  two  to  one, 
consider  yourself  lucky  in  getting**®  a  job  with 
so  little  against  it. 

I  know  a  young  fellow  who  is  an  habitual 
job-hunter.  He  has  had**®  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  he  has  flunked  them  all,  because 
he  lets  the  disadvantages  assume**®  importance, 
while  he  underestimates  the  advantages.  He 
is  forever  jumping  from  one  job  to  another 


in**®  the  hope  of  finding  the  100  per  cent 
perfect  one — and  I  am  afraid  he  will  keep  on 
doing  this  until*®®  he  jumps  out  of  this  life 
into  the  next  one. 

“How  about  slang?”  I  was  recently  asked. 
Slang  is  excusable  so**®  long  as  one  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  quotation  marks.  Then  you 
may  “get  away  with  it.” 

The  young  fellow  seeking  a  job**®  puts  him¬ 
self  in  a  class  by  the  language  he  uses.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  smart  about  the  use 
of**®  slang  and  it  is  no  matter  for  congratu¬ 
lation  that  you  may  be  familiar  with  the  very 
latest  slang**®  expressions.  Here  are  a  few 
phrases  which  the  earnest  seeker  of  a  worth¬ 
while  job  should  avoid  while  interviewing 
the*®®  prospective  employer: 

“I’ll  say  so.” 

“You  said  it.” 

“You  betcha.” 

“Believe  me.” 

“Sure  thing.” 

An  employer  told  me  only**®  recently  that 
he  had  just  interviewed  a  young  fellow  seek¬ 
ing  a  salesman’s  job.  Everything  had  gone 
along  smoothly®*®  and  the  job  was  apparently 
landed.  So  sure  did  the  young  fellow  feel 
about  it  that  he  relaxed,  and  became**®  free 
and  easy.  The  employer  was  glad  to  notice 
this,  for  he  knew  he  would  be  able  to  judge 
the  young  man**®  better  if  he  was  “oflF  his 
guard.”  To  some  pleasantry  of  the  employer 
the  applicant  commented  with  “I’ll  tell  the  *®®® 
world  she  do!” 

Then  and  there  he  killed  the  job. 

Another  crime  of  speech  is  the  repetition  of 
a  phrase.  It  is  a*®*®  habit  that  quickly  fastens 
itself  upon  you  unless  you  are  forever  on 
guard  against  it.  .A  piano*®*®  salesman  loses 
a  great  deal  of  business  because  he  irritates 
prospects  by  everlastingly  asking,  “See*®*® 
what  I  mean?” 

•After  every  statement  he  asks,  “See  what 
I  mean?”  until  people  begin  to  look  for  that*®*® 
exasperating  “See  what  I  mean?” 

Check  up  your  own  speech.  See  if,  by  any 
chance,  you  have  adopted  some  silly  phrase 
which**®®  you  repeat  on  any  and  every  occa¬ 
sion.  If  so,  get  rid  of  it,  for  it  is  a  hindrance 
to  getting  a***®job.  Avoid  big  words  and 
involved  sentences.  Sometimes  the  job-hunter 
will  use.  and  misuse,  long  words  which  are***® 
obviously  affected  for  the  occasion.  Such  an 
attempt  to  assume  what  is  not  natural  fools 
no  one,  for***®  the  mispronunciation  of  big 
words  proclaims  unfamiliarity  with  them. 
(1175) 


Graded  Business  Letters  on  the 
Manual  Lessons 

From  Alarkett’s  "Word  and  Sentence  Drills” 

Chapters  One  and  Two 

Dear  Sir :  Would  your  head  man  be  will¬ 
ing  to  meet  our  team  at  the  train  at  eight? 
I  am  ill  and  cannot  go  with  them,  but*® 
they  can  get  ready  without  me.  Mr.  Allen 
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will  be  there  without  delay  in  a  day.  I  will 
then  meet  him  and*®  the  team  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May. 

I  desire  that  you  make  our  team  go  to  the 
limit  in  this  game.  Make  them  eager*®  to 
lead  and  not  to  trail  in  the  game.  Yours 
truly  (69) 

Dear  Sir :  There  will  be  a  meeting  with 
the  head  man  of  the  linen  mill  in  a  day.  I 
can  get  all  the  main  data*®  ready  to  allay  his 
dread  of  an  attack  in  the  market.  I  desire 
to  take  you  with  me  to  this  meeting.  Yours*® 
truly  (41) 

Dear  Sir ;  I  have  your  letter  dated  May 
25,  in  which  you  mentioned  something  about 
the  increase  in  the  tax*®  rates  in  your  city. 

I  cannot  take  any  action  at  present,  as 
you  desire,  because  the  session  is  over*®  and 
there  will  not  be  another  meeting  until  next 
season. 

I  shall  inform  you  if  I  hear  anything  about*® 
the  plans  for  changing  the  rates  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Yours  very  truly  (74) 

Dear  Sir :  I  feel  very  happy  for  your  help 
in  the  matter  of  checking  the  sales  figures 
given  me  by  Mr.*®  James  Lynch. 

My  decision  to  sell  him  and  to  ship  some 
goods  for  the  coming  season  was  based  on 
the  thorough  study*®  you  made  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  affairs.  His  neighbors  say  that  he  has 
been  in  the  same  place  for  many  seasons  and 
that  there*®  was  an  immense  increase  in  his 
sales  all  these  months.  They  think  he  is  a 
very  good  business  risk. 

I  feel  indebted*®  to  you  for  this  work  and 
I  should  like  to  pay  you  for  the  time  you 
have  taken  to  get  the  figures  in  this  case. 
Yours*®®  very  truly  (103) 

Chapter  Three — 1 

Dear  Sir :  I  would  like  you  to  box  the  six 
glass  bowls  before  shipping  them  to  the  city. 
This  may  cause  more  work,  but  I*®  know  it 
will  save  them  from  being  broken.  Yours 
truly  (33) 

Dear  Sir ;  I  should  like  very  much  to  give 
you  a  share  of  our  business,  but  I  cannot  do 
so  at  this  time.  Like  many*®  other  owners  of 
stores  in  this  city,  I  have  had  to  order  in 
smaller  lots  this  season,  because  of  the*® 
slack  times. 

Later  on  when  the  money  situation  is  better, 
I  may  agree  to  handle  your  goods  and  will 
pay  you*®  on  a  monthly  basis  as  before. 
Yours  truly  (69) 

Dear  Sir ;  I  have  your  letter  of  April  9  with 
a  check  to  settle  for  the  loss  on  the  cloth  I 
bought  from  you  early*®  in  the  season.  I  am 
elated  to  think  that  this  matter  has  been 
brought  to  a  close  so  readily. 

I  should*®  like  to  inform  you  once  more 
that  I  have  no  need  for  this  cloth  in  my  busi¬ 
ness.  Yours  truly  (56) 

Dear  Madam ;  I  have  your  letter  asking  me 
to  state  what  I  think  about  your  reading 
books.  All  I  can  say  is  that*®  I  have  taught 


from  these  books  for  several  semesters.  I 
have  not  seen  anything  I  like  so  well  as 
your  books. 

Your*®  books  are  so  cheap  that  they  are  in 
the  reach  of  everyone  in  my  class.  Yours 
very  truly  (56) 

Dear  Sir :  My  company  has  received  your 
letter,  in  which  you  asked  for  a  lot  of  goods 
that  could  be  put  on  sale  at*®  the  country 
church. 

Conforming  with  your  appeal  I  am  sending 
you  some  lace  and  fancy  fans,  and  arm  chairs, 
which  I  think*"  should  sell  very  easily  at  the 
fair. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  money  earned  by  this 
sale  will  clothe  many  needy*®  families.  Yours 
truly  (64) 

Dear  Sir :  Thank  you  for  your  letter.  It 
is  my  hope  that  my  company  will  be  able  to 
fill  all  your  special  wants*®  as  well  as  your 
other  orders  the  next  time  you  send  us  an 
order.  Yours  truly  (34) 

Chapter  Three — // 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  putting  some  good  chairs 
on  the  market  today.  These  chairs  are  put 
together  by  the  Homer  Company.*®  That,  I 
believe,  is  all  one  needs  or  wants  to  hear 
about  them  before  placing  an  order. 

There  are  some  pretty*®  porch  chairs  in 
the  lot;  some  with  arms,  some  without. 

When  may  I  hear  from  you?  When  your 
letter  is  received,  I  can  ship  the*®  chairs  with¬ 
out  delay. 

May  I  hear  from  you  soon?  Yours  truly 
(70) 

Dear  Olive :  Are  you  planning  to  take  a 
motor  trip  during  the  Easter  vacation?  If 
you  are,  may  my  daughter*®  go  with  you? 
I  know  you  two  would  have  a  good  time 
together.  Agnes  (37) 

Dear  Dr.  Malone:  Your  letter  regarding 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  those 
without  work  came  today.*® 

I  think  it  is  important  that  as  much  money 
as  possible  be  collected.  Our  love  of  little 
children  should*®  make  each  one  eager  to  aid 
in  this  cause. 

If  it  is  necessary,  I  shall  go  from  door 
to  door  urging  people*®  to  give  to  the  limit. 
Can  I  help  in  that  manner? 

May  I  hear  from  you  by  Saturday?  Very 
truly  yours  (79) 

Dear  Harry :  I  should  like  to  have  you  go 
to  the  theater  with  me  this  evening  to  see 
“The  Birth  of  a  Nation.”*®  Two  people  I 
know  have  seen  it,  and  both  of  them  thought 
it  was  a  very  good  play. 

’Phone  me  when  you  can  get  off  and*®  I 
shall  meet  you.  Hastily  yours  (46) 

Dear  Dr.  Smith :  The  City  Council  has 
asked  this  office  to  take  part  in  the  Better 
Health  week  and  to  have  two  meetings*® 
here.  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
matter  when  there  is  a  chance.  I  confess 
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that  I  am  totally*®  at  a  loss  about  what  I 
should  do. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
early  in  the  week.  Plans  are  only*®  partially 
formed  but  will  be  completed  then.  Will  you 
agree  to  represent  this  office  officially  at*® 
that  meeting? 

May  I  hear  from  you  immediately?  Yours 
truly  (91) 


Words  on  Parade 

By  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes 

[This  article  can  he  read  by  anyone  who  has  completed 
the  eighth  lesson  of  the  Manual.] 

The  first  and  the  last  requisite  of  good  Eng¬ 
lish  is  good  diction.  Diction  is  the  proper 
use  of  the  words  most*®  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  or  speaker. 

However  proficient  one  may  be  in  gram¬ 
mar,  or  even*®  in  rhetoric,  in  a  general  way, 
so  long  as  his  diction  is  defective  he  can  never 
approach  quite  to"®  the  goal  of  good  English. 
The  writer  must  have  at  least  a  fair  working 
vocabulary  before  beginning  to*®  write ;  he 
must  be  able,  upon  his  last  review  of  his 
work,  still  further  to  improve  his  diction. 
More  than  any^®®  other  one  thing,  the  words 
a  person  uses  reveal  the  man.  Some  have 
called  words  the  clothing  or  dress  of  our 
thoughts,  and'*®  the  expression  is  sugges¬ 
tive.  Words  give  to  thoughts  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  tangible  body ;  they  do  more  if  they 
are'*®  the  right  words ;  they  give  some  ade¬ 
quate  expression  of  that  elusive,  intangible 
something  which  we  call  “the  soul”  of'*® 
words.  Hence  the  importance  of  good  diction. 

Words  are  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood 
of  language,  and  upon  language'*®  depends  so¬ 
cial  integrity.  See  the  mighty  importance  of 
words!  Is  it  less  than  sacrilegious  to  mis¬ 
treat*®®  them?  Words  being  the  red  cor¬ 
puscles  of  language,  it  follows  that  the  small¬ 
er  one’s  vocabulary  is  the  more**®  anaemic 
will  be  his  brain’s  children  ...  I  like  the 
writer  who  will  occasionally  drive  me  to  the 
dictionary.**® 

Such  is  the  ideal  use  of  words.  What,  how¬ 
ever.  do  we  find?  One  has  only  to  read 
Shakespeare,  or  any  good**®  writer,  or  to  hear 
any  good  speaker,  to  become  aware  of  the 
meagerness  of  his  own  vocabulary.**®  With¬ 
out  the  exact  word  to  give  it  adequate  ex¬ 
pression.  a  thought  is  soon  lost.  Inasmuch 
as  we  think  mostly*®"  in  words,  no  thought 
can  ever  be  other  than  vague  and  incomplete 
until  we  have  proper  words  to  embody  it.**® 

Reading  is  a  most  humiliating  process  for 
the  one  with  a  small  vocabulary.  Not  only 
does  such**®  a  reader  fail  to  comprehend  what 
he  reads ;  he  is  “held  up”  by  every  unknown 
word.  He  cannot  proce^.  He**®  is  the  slave 
of  the  unknown  word.  His  humiliation  is 
complete. 

The  person  with  a  very  limited**®  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  like  a  would-be  carpenter  with  only 
a  saw  and  a  hammer.  He  can  do  a  few 


things  well  ;*®®  a  few  more  he  may  be  able 
to  do  badly ;  but  most  of  the  great  things  he 
ought  to  do  he  cannot  do  at  all.**®  He  cannot 
build  anything  worth  while.  What  he  needs 
is  a  full  kit  of  tools. 

So  the  person  with  a  very  limited**®  vocab¬ 
ulary  must  overuse  the  few  words  he  has. 
Not  only  does  this  process  reveal  his  weak¬ 
ness  in**®  expression;  it  also  wears  out  the 
few  words  he  has,  making  them  less  expres¬ 
sive.  Overused  and  wrongly  used  words,**® 
like  a  saw,  become  dull.  One  so  impoverished 
cannot  express  anything  well.  He  will,  often 
with  a  sense  of*®®  satisfaction,  resort  to  slang 
as  if  it  were  an  omnibus  capable  of  carrying 
all  sorts  of  ideas.®*®  Not  knowing  the  value 
of  words,  he  will  be  unwise  in  selecting  new 
ones.  Even  though  his  vocabulary®*®  increases 
it  cannot  be  said  to  improve;  though  he  may 
have  more  words,  he  has  not  greater  power 
of  expression.  (560) — From  “Effective  Ex¬ 
pression” 

Amazing  Genius  Devised  W onders 
Centuries  Ago 

We  were  all  taught  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
was  a  great  painter,  among  his  masterpieces 
being  “Mona*®  Lisa.”  But  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  he  invented  the  spiral  spring 
hinge  that  shuts  one’s  screen  door ;  the  wheel-*® 
barrow ;  the  rotating  smokestack  that  turns 
with  the  wind ;  the  flexible  roller  chain  used 
on  bicycles;  or  that  he*®  devised  the  plus  and 
minus  signs  used  all  over  the  world  in  mathe¬ 
matics. 

Sketches  of  proposed  flying  machines*® 
were  found  in  his  manuscripts,  which  also 
show  that  he  invented  the  parachute  and  de¬ 
signed  a  toy  utilizing'®®  the  balloon  principle, 
two  and  a  half  centuries  before  the  Montegol- 
fier  brothers,  who  are  credited'*®  with  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  balloon,  in  1783.  (134) 


Curious  cuppings 

One  of  the  queerest  fish  in  the  world,  we 
read  in  Fulton  Progress,  was  caught  at  Wai¬ 
kiki.  Here  is  our  artist’s*®  corKeption  of 
what  it  looks  like.  It  has  no  tail  and  no 
gills,  the  report  says,  but  a  combination  of 
mouth  and  nose,*®  one  tooth,  and  a  vertical 
rudder  almost  a  foot  high.  (50) 

>  >  > 

Traffic  men  of  the  American  Airways  have 
coined  the  word  “air-gent”  to  signify  the  clerk 
who  sells  air  transportation.  (21) 

>  >  > 

Monkeyshines  of  a  mother  ape  and  her 
simian  son  provided  New  Year’s  entertain¬ 
ment  for  Fifth  Avenue*®  strollers  that  couldn’t 
have  been  duplicated  in  a  circus. 
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Breaking  out  of  their  cages  in  a  Xew  York 
pet  shop,***  the  monkeys  first  went  fishing  in 
a  huge  aquarium  of  tropical  gold  fish.  Tiring 
of  that,  they  took  to  heaving"®  books  at  the 
canaries  and  love  birds  about  the  shop.  Then 
they  opened  some  cans  of  insect  powder  and 
Ken  L  Ration,  ate  some,  and  played  ball 
with  the  rest.  When  patrolmen  broke  into 
the  store  and  put  the  pair  back  into  a  cage,*®" 
the  mother  gave  a  spanking  to  her  son.  (107) 


Key  to  February’s  Contest  ’’Talent 
Teaser” 

A  Xew  Rubber  Source 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  a  Soviet  em¬ 
ployee  near  the  Chinese  border  noticed  the 
highlanders  of  a*®  certain  region  chewing  some 
kind  of  gum  in  the  American  manner.  He 
found  that  this  gum  came  from  a  plant,*® 
hitherto  unknown  to  scientists,  which  grew 
on  sunny  slopes  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  up. 
Examination"®  showed  that  the  root  of  this 
plant  contained  40  per  cent  latex,  yielding  95 
per  cent  pure  rubber  by  a*®  process  of  ex¬ 
traction  bioth  simpler  and  cheaper  than  that 
used  for  the  latex  of  Brazilian  and  Malayan 
rubber*®®  trees. 

This  plant,  which  can  be  grown  in  valleys, 
flow'ers  twice  a  year  and  resists  frost,  though 
it  demands  hot  sunshine.  It**®  has  been  found 
so  valuable  that  the  Soviet  Government  plans 
to  build  a  rubber  factory  with  a  daily**®  ca¬ 
pacity  of  sixty  tons  and  to  have  250,000  acres 
planted  in  the  newly  found*®®  “towsagis”*  by 
next  autumn. 

Russia,  in  her  future  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  stands  to  make  large  gains  from  the 
exploitation**®  of  this  new  rubber  source — 
if  it  realizes  on  all  its  promises.  And  if  it 
can  be  grown  in*"®  this  country,  towsagis  may 
also  help  to  solve  some  of  our  rubber  prob¬ 
lems.  (214) — Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 


Redeeming  Mutilated  Currency 

From  "Uncle  Sam’s  Money" 

By  Walter  O.  Woods 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

[Adapted  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  first  eight  Chapters 
of  the  Manual] 

Uncle  Samuel  keeps  his  promises  to  the 
letter.  That  rule  applies  to  the  honor  of  the 
paper  money*®  just  as  it  does  to  all  the  other 
promises  he  makes.  If  a  holder  of  a  Federal 
certificate  or*®  a  note  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  it  partially  destroyed — a  portion  torn 
off  and  lost  or  even  burned®® — it  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  on  presentation  if  enough  of  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  establish  the  genuineness*®  of  the 
fragments.  There  are  certain  general  rules 

*proiHHinced  "tow-nt-gee*'  •' 


governing  such  redemptions,  however.  The 
primary  rule  is*®®  that  there  must  be  three- 
fifths  of  a  note  present  in  order  to  redeem  it 
at  full  face  value.  If  less  than  three-fifths**® 
but  clearly  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  note 
is  present,  redemption  is  made  at  half  the  face 
value.  The  rule  as  to**®  three-fifths  and  as 
to  two-fifths  applies  even  if  a  note  is  burned 
to  a  crisp  carbon,  but  it  must  be  recogniza¬ 
ble*®®  both  as  to  its  particular  class  and  its 
denofnination.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that 
a  note**®  be  torn  in  many  pieces  or  that  the 
carbon  fragments  be  broken  into  many  parts. 
The  currency  experts*®®  can  piece  them  to¬ 
gether. 

Many  remittances  of  damaged  currency  are 
received  at  the  Treasury  for**®  redemption 
daily.  Bills  come  to  the  Treasury  in  vari¬ 
ous  states  of  mutilation — burned,  water  soaked, 
moldy  from**®  having  been  buried  in  the  earth, 
in  tiny  pieces  by  reason  of  having  been  eaten 
by  rodents,  chopped  by  sausage*"®  mills,  etc. 
Xo  matter  how  small  the  pieces,  the  redemp¬ 
tion  clerks  can  identify  each  and  can  ar¬ 
range**®  them  in  proper  restoration  order. 
Their  skill  is  truly  astonishing.  Sometimes 
paper  that  was  not  money*®®  has  been  inten¬ 
tionally  burned  and  sent  in  for  redemption 
with  an  allegation  that  the  carbon  pieces**® 
submitted  were  the  remains  of  burned  cur¬ 
rency.  Such  attempts  at  deception  are  easily 
detectable  and  do**®  not  mislead  those  clerks 
a  single  moment,  as  such  claimants  have 
promptly  found  out. 

The  fact  that  there  are  nearly  900,000,0(X)**® 
notes  and  certificates  in  circulation  and  that 
they  are  not  only  in  every  community  and**® 
in  every  store  and  dwelling,  but  also  in  nearly 
everyone’s  pockets  in  our  wide  land,  makes  it 
obvious*‘'’°  that  much  of  the  currency  gets 
burned,  lost  at  sea,  rotted  in  the  ground,  and 
otherwise  destroyed.  The  thought  readily**® 
occurs  to  one’s  mind — to  whom  does  the  gain 
belong  when  notes  are  destroyed  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  presented  at**®  the  Treasury 
and  redeemed  ?  The  answer  is  that  your 
Uncle  Sam  is  the  ultimate  beneficiary. 

The**®  redemption  of  national-bank  notes  is 
more  of  a  clerical  ceremony  than  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  United**®  States  paper  currency, 
for  the  notes  must  be  sorted  to  determine  how 
many  belong  to  each  bank  concerned.®®®  The 
note  carries  the  name  of  the  bank  and  also 
the  charter  number  of  the  bank.  The  latter 
is  printed  both  on®*®  the  right  half  and  on  the 
left  half  of  the  note.  Thus  each  note  carries 
three  distinct  means  of  identification.  If®*® 
the  note  be  mutilated  even  to  the  extent  of  two 
of  the  identifying  marks  being  missing,  the®*® 
third  being  present,  the  note  is  still  recog¬ 
nizable  as  the  obligation  of  the  bank  that 
issued  it. 

It®*®  is  the  practice  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  take  up  the  mutilated  and  soiled  na¬ 
tional-bank  notes  and®®®  remit  them  to  the 
Treasury  after  charge  to  the  Government’s 
balance  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the**® 
method  employed  by  them  in  taking  up  the 
Government’s  checks.  The  banks  punch  in 
the  notes  holes  that  show  cancellation"*’'  prior 
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to  remitting  them  to  the  Treasury.  That  is 
done  as  a  safeguard  against  their  being 
wrongfully®*®  circulated  if  they  should  fall 
into  unauthorized  hands  en  route  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

On  reaching  the  Treasury,®*®  the  notes  are 
counted  to  verify  the  claim  of  the  bank,  and 
thereafter  are  assorted  according  to  charter''®® 
number.  When  the  count  and  assortment  have 
been  completed  in  the  Treasurer’s  office,  the 
notes  are  cut  in  half  and'*®  the  left  halves  are 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  for  check 
count,  the  right  halves  to  representatives  of 
the'*®  national  banks  in  order  that  the  banks 
may  be  independently  advised  regarding  the 
amount  charged  to  each.  Thus'*®  the  sum  the 
banks  have  been  required  to  remit  to  restore 
their  5  per  cent  fund  is  known  by  them  to 
equal  the  sum'*®  redeemed  for  their  account. 

After  the  above  verification,  the  redeemed 
notes  are  destroyed  by  a  committee^''''  of  va¬ 
rious  representatives  of  the  offices  concerned. 

In  the  redemption  of  the  currency,  each**® 
employee  whose  duty  it  is  to  count  the  money 
is  responsible  for  the  sum  thus  intrusted  for 
inspection^*°  and  count.  In  order  to  assure 
careful  count  and  careful  scrutiny,  each  em¬ 
ployee  is  held  responsible  for**®  accuracy  in 
count  and  for  the  detection  of  counterfeit 
notes. 

Thus,  if  the  first  counter  fails  to  detect  a**® 
shortage  or  a  counterfeit  and  the  next  as- 
sorter  discovers  the  defect,  the  clerk  who 
passed  the  error  is  required*®®  to  make  good 
the  shortage  or  the  spurious  note  if  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  source  from  which  the  note  was 
received**®  is  no  longer  ascertainable.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  that  it  is  necessary  to 
enforce  this  rule  in**®  order  to  forestall  care¬ 
lessness. 

The  counting  task  is  performed  almost 
entirely  by  women.  All  are  keen  at**®  detect¬ 
ing  counterfeits — some  are  extremely  expert. 
As  the  national-bank  note  receipts  average 
from**®  175,000  to  200,000  notes  a  day  and 
their  face  value  is  about'®®®  $1,500,000,  the 
bank-note-redemption  process  is  no  small  task. 
(1011) 


Two  ''Speed  Builders” 

From  "Gregg  Speed  Building’’ 

Dear  Mr.  .\rmstrong:  As  you  are  a  cli¬ 
ent  and  former  purchaser  of  a  large  amount 
of  Lake  Superior*®  common  stock  at  higher 
prices,  we  are  interested  in  knowing  whether 
you  have  carefully  considered  the*®  best 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  only  one  logical 
thing  to  do,  and*®  that  is  to  purchase  more 
stock  at  present  market  prices  in  order  to 
average  down  your  cost  per  share.  I  assure*® 
you  that  the  speculative  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  a  trustworthy  guide  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive'®®  retrenchment  of  your  losses. 

Lake  Superior,  like  many  other  standard 


The  1933 
Gregg  Summer 
Normal  Session 

Offers  extraordinary 
courses  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  commercial  subjects.  It 
reveals  to  the  teacher  plans 
that  produce  outstanding  skill 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Specially  conducted  parties 
will  be  arranged  for  visiting 
the  “Century  of  Progress” 
Exposition,  where  the  W orld’s 
progress  will  be  shown  in  a 
most  startling  manner.  Edu¬ 
cational  progress  will  have  a 
very  prominent  part  in  this 
amazing  presentation  of  ac¬ 
tual  processes. 

Gregg  College  has  moved 
back  to  its  former  location. 
This  space  has  been  rear¬ 
ranged  and  will  give  to  our 
students  conveniences  and 
facilities  of  the  finest  type. 

Plan  to  give  yourself  a  real 
treat  by  attending  the  Gregg 
Normal  in  1933.  Write  today 
for  details. 

The  Gregg  College 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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stocks,  is  selling  much  below  its  intrinsic’*® 
worth,  and  presents  a  purchasing  opportunity 
regardless  of  the  suspicion  under  which  most 
stocks  have’*®  fallen  since  the  calamity. 

Lake  Superior  Company,  combined  with 
several  other  large  companies,’*®  is  construct¬ 
ing  a  natural-gas  pipe  line  from  Oklahoma  to 
the  city  of  Chicago.  This  operation’*®  will 
be  completed  by  the  fall  of  next  year.  We 
also  purchased  several  companies  and  prop¬ 
erties  at*®®  depression  prices.  These  pur¬ 
chases  have  materially  benefited  our  earnings. 

The  security  markets**®  and  all  other  mar¬ 
kets  have  undergone  two  years  of  thorough 
deflation.  Although  this  has  been  very  de¬ 
pressing,**®  it  has,  nevertheless,  created  a 
healthy  fundamental  condition. 

Many  wise  investors  are  today**®  laying 
the  foundations  of  future  fortunes  by  buying 
the  securities  of  our  sound,  reliable,  and**® 
progressive  company.  May  I  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  hearing  from  vou  soon  either  by  a 
telephone  call  or  a  visit*®®  to  our  office?  Very 
truly  yours,  (307) 

Dear  Mr.  O’Brien;  For  a  number  of  years 
you  have  purchased  regularly  from  us  quires 
of  dry  stencils  and*®  pounds  of  mimeograph 
ink  and  stencil  varnish.  Our  records  show 
that  you  purchased  your  mimeograph  from 
us  eight*®  years  ago,  and  that  twice  within 
the  past  year  we  have  repaired  both  its  drum 
and  ink  cistern  and  inspected  every*®  part. 

We  know  that  you  find  a  multitude  of  uses 
for  your  mimeograph.  It  is,  indeed,  one 
office*®  appliance  that  you  would  not  will¬ 
ingly  get  along  without.  But  you  have  had 
your  present  machine  for  eight  long  years, 
and’®®  though,  no  doubt,  it  has  been  a  de¬ 
pendable  servant,  and  is  still  in  commission, 
yet  it  is  hand  fed  and  driven.’*®  The  oper¬ 
ator  is  bound  now  and  then  to  ink  the  impres¬ 
sion  roll,  and  ink-stained  hands  are  just  a 
part  of  his’*®  regular  equipment. 

You  doubtless  feel  toward  your  mimeograph 
as  we  feel  toward  our  old  shoes.  We  liked 
them  while  they  were’*®  new.  They  are  still 
wearable,  and  we  dislike  to  part  with  them. 
Yet  we  have  to  admit  that  they  have  had 
their  day  and’*®  we  must  have  another  pair. 

Mr.  McIntyre  will  be  in  Detroit  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  December  10,  and  he  wants  to*®®  tell 
you  all  about  our  new  mimeograph,  with  its 
electric  drive  and  automatic  operations.  He 
will**®  also  be  ready  to  tell  you  just  how 
much  your  old  machine  will  be  worth  when 
you  are  ready  to  purchase  this  new**®  model. 
Yours  very  truly,  (245) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Hear  Ye! 

Two  lawyers  before  a  Probate  Judge  re¬ 
cently  got  into  a  wrangle.  At  last  one  of  the 
disputants  lost  control*®  of  his  emotions  and 
exclaimed  to  his  opponent :  “And  you  are,  I 
think,  the  biggest  ass  I  ever  had  the*®  mis¬ 
fortune  to  set  eyes  upon.” 


■‘Order  !  Order  !”  said  the  judge,  gravely, 
“You  seem  to  forget  that  I  am  in  the  court 
room.”  (60) 

Strictly  Painless 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  the  dentist,  “but  you 
cannot^  have  an  appointment  with  me  this 
afternoon.  I  have  eighteen*®  cavities  to  fill.” 
And  he  picked  up  his  golf  clubs  and  went  out. 
(30) 

An  Unhappy  Metaphor 

The  pastor  who  was  fond  of  figures  of 
speech  was  making  a  funeral  oration.  He 
began  his  address,  “Friends,*®  we  have  here 
only  the  shell  of  the  man ;  the  nut  is  gone.” 
(30) 

Who  Tipped  Her  Op 

Teacher:  What  is  a  synonym? 

Stenog-to-be :  A  synonym  is  a  word  you 
use  when  you  can’t  spell  another.  (20) 

A  Tall  One 

“See  that  man,  Johnny?  Well,  he’s  six 
feet  in  his  boots.” 

“Gwan;  you  don’t  expect  me  to  believe  that. 
You  might  as  well  say  he’s*®  six  heads  in  his 
hat.”  (24) 

Thoroughly  Competent 

Mistress:  Can  you  serve  company? 

New  Maid:  Yes;  either  way. 

Mistress;  Either  way? 

New  Maid;  Yes,  ma’am;  so’s  they’ll  come 
again*®  and  so’s  they  won’t.  (23) 


>  >  > 

An  Exercise  to  Develop  Resource- 
julness 

(Continued  from  page  206) 

the  big  idea  is  for  them  to  discover  what  is 
wrong  with  their  respective  machines  and  will 
set  about  making  the  discovery  and  effecting 
the  cure.  Some  are  likely  to  turn  to  their  class¬ 
mates  for  help,  but  the  air  of  mystery  sur¬ 
rounding  the  proceedings  is  expected  to  keep 
such  requests  at  a  minimum. 

Papers  are  quickly  inspected  as  they  are 
handed  in.  If  incorrect,  the  teacher  returns 
them  without  saying  what  is  wrong.  If  ac¬ 
cepted,  they  are  numbered  and  may  be  graded 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received. 

This  exercise  should  be  followed  by  a  short 
class  discussion  in  which  pupils  tell  what  was 
wrong  with  their  machines  and  how  they  made 
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the  necessary  adjustments.  They  may  be  asked 
what  such  an  exercise  teaches,  and  the  teacher 
should  generalize  from  the  discussion,  pointing 
out  that  people  in  business  meet  many  unex¬ 
pected  situations,  which  if  they  are  resourceful 
they  usually  can  master. 

Students  may  be  warned  that  at  some  other 
time  they  may  again  find  their  typewriters  out 
of  order,  and  on  some  future  day  the  teacher 
should  continue  the  development  of  her  stu¬ 
dents’  resourcefulness  by  repeating  the  fore¬ 
going  exercise  with  necessary  variations  to 
insure  progress. 

>  >  > 

International  Commercial  Schools 
Contest 

(Continued  front  page  208) 

The  International  Commercial  Schools  Con¬ 
test  w'ill  be  managed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Maxwell, 
Hinsdale  High  School,  Hinsdale,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Maxwell  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Illinois  state  contests  for  many  years  and 
is  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  conduct  of 
such  meets.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  committee.  For  additional 
details  regarding  this  contest,  watch  for  fu¬ 
ture  press  notices  in  school  and  trade  publi¬ 
cations  and  in  the  newspapers. 

>  >  / 

NetK  York  State  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Contest 

pROFESSOR  GEORGE  R.  TILFORD, 
Syracuse  University,  State  Contest  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Xew  York  State  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Contest,  announces  fourteen  district 
contests  to  be  held  this  year  on  .\pril  29. 
The  state  final  contest  will  be  held  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  on  Saturday,  May  20. 

District  Alana^ers  in  Charge  of  Prelim¬ 
inary  Contests 

District  S,  Raymond  T.  Stough,  Middletown  High 
School,  Middletown 

Counties:  Orange,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Rockland 

District  6,  Edna  J.  Greer,  Arlington  High  School, 
Poughkeepsie 

Counties:  Dutchess,  Greene,  Columbia 

District  7,  Edwin  B.  Piper,  Albany  High  School, 
Albany 

Counties:  Albany,  Schoharie,  Rensselaer 

District  9,  Francis  P.  Morhaus,  Mt.  Pleasant  High 
School,  Schenectady 

Counties:  Schenectady,  Fulton,  Montgomery 


District  10,  Maude  Hinckel,  Mechanicville  High 
School,  Mechanicville. 

Counties:  Saratoga,  Warren,  Washington,  Essex 

District  11,  Mae  I.  Chellis,  Franklin  Academy, 
Malone 

Counties:  St.  Lawrence,  Clinton,  Franklin 

District  12,  Harold  Moe,  Rome  Free  Academy,  Rome 
Counties:  Madison,  Oneida,  Herkimer,  Otsego, 
Hamilton 

District  13,  Mary  L.  Hickey,  Watertown  High  School, 
Watertown 

Counties:  Jefferson,  Lewis 

District  14,  C,  Clippinger,  Central  High  School, 
Syracuse 

Counties:  Oswego,  Cortland,  Onondaga 

District  16,  Dorothy  Armstrong,  Elmira  Heights  High 
School,  Elmira  Heights 

Counties:  Steuben,  Schuyler,  Chemung,  Tompkin 

District  17,  Mildred  Berkowe,  Geneva  High  School, 
Geneva 

Counties:  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Ontario,  Wayne,  Yates, 
Livingston 

District  19,  Jessie  B,  Wagner,  Johnson  City  High 
School,  Johnson  City 

Counties:  Tioga,  Broome,  Delaware,  Chenango 

District  20,  Harry  Tavrow,  Lockport  High  School, 
Lockport 

Counties:  Wyoming,  Genesee,  Erie,  Orleans,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Niagara 

District  21,  Mrs.  Ruth  Moore,  Salamanca  High 
School,  Salamanca 

Counties:  Chautauqua,  Alh^ghany,  Cattaraugus 

Those  desiring  further  information  should 
write  the  district  contest  manager  in  their 
respective  districts,  or  Professor  Tilford. 

>  >  > 

Report  of  the  International  Congress 
at  London 

(Concluded  from  page  230) 

utes  allowed  for  transcription.  Teachers  checked 
the  papers  with  copy  which  had  been  furnished 
in  sealed  envelopes,  and  forwarded  the  tran¬ 
script  for  final  examination  to  the  contest 
committee  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tiop.  Ninety-five  per  cent  accuracy  was 
required.” 

Interest  in  these  contests  has  been  shown 
by  many  leaders  in  education,  who  have  spoken 
in  glowing  terms  of  their  educational  and  prac¬ 
tical  value.  Similar  contests  have  been  given 
in  other  cities  in  the  United  States — Philadel¬ 
phia,  San  Francisco,  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
Corvallis,  Oregon,  and  many  others.  .\11  re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  enthusiasm  engendered  in 
the  students  is  well  worth  the  effort  involved 
in  putting  on  the  contests. 

Such  mechanical  aids  as  mentioned  have 
become  most  useful  in  the  teaching  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects.  They  lend  a  new  interest  to 
both  teacher  and  student. 


STANDARDS 
OF  SKILL 


A  standard  becomes  valuable  only  when  it 
is  universally  accepted  and  used. 

.  The  Credentials  Department  of  The  Gregg 
Writer  contributes  a  unique  educational  serv¬ 
ice  by  setting  acknowledged  and  workable 
standards  of  shorthand  skill  for  the  12,000 
schools  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the 
United  States. 

The  fact  that  the  credentials  issued  by  The 
Gregg  W riter  are  used  in  every  state  of  the 
Union  and  are  issued  by  the  hundred  thousand 
each  year  makes  them  a  fair  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  for  you  to  use  in  your  own  classroom 
to  gauge  the  progress  your  pupils  are  making. 

A  postal  card  request  will  bring  j’ou  a 
booklet  giving  full  information  about  the 
Gregg  Writer  credentials. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 

270 ‘Madison  Avenue  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 


1  Youthjul  "journalists”  at  Pelham  school  busy,  with  the  aid  of  their  teacher,  in 


'  getting  out  the  news 

f 
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